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The need for smokeless powder in the 
first World War led to the creation of 
an enormous capacity for making nitro 
cellulose . . . and the efforts to find 
peacetime uses for that output blos- 
somed into the great American cellu- 
lose industries with their plastics, 
lacquers, and many other products. 
All these things gave employment to 
thousands of people and to millions 
of capital. 

History seems to be repeating. 

The need for synthetic rubber in the 
second World War led to the creation 
of a great output of styrene. Now 
styrene is a building block: for chem- 


ists. One of its great advantages is its 
ability to unite freely with other 
chemicals to form compounds. It is 
not new. It has been known for years. 
But before the war the output was 
about 500 tons a year; today there is 
200,000 tons capacity. Chemists are 
working to turn this huge styrene 
supply into new plastics, new paints, 
lacquers, waterproofing compounds 
and perhaps even into insulation. 


And more styrene will mean more 


* polystyrene, a clear, transparent glass- 


like plastic which has multitudes of 
uses. 
Koppers built and operated, for the 


Federal Government, one of the huge 
styrene plants as part of the wartime 
synthetic rubber program. This com 
pany has recently purchased tha§ 
styrene plant from the Government and 
will add to it a plant for the manu 
facture of polystyrene. 

Thus Koppers is enlarging its service 
to the chemical and plastics industries. 
—Koppers Company, Inc., , Koppets 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 








WHAT MAN LIVES MOST 


IN TOMOREOW ? 


At the top of every business is a man respon- 
sible for the way that business grows. 


He is the man who lives most in tomorrow. 


He knows that a business which has no thought 
for the future has no future. 

He must look five years ahead while others 
look five days ahead. 

He must see the harvest before the seed is sown. 
Tomorrow is the chief responsibility of top man- 
agement. To do something about it calls for 
courage, imagination, foresight. 


Because management has met this obligation 
so well, America enjoys the greatest living com- 
fort, the highest real wages, of any country in 
the world. And tomorrow’s goals are still greater. 


Neither the men and women in industry nor 
the money in industry can be effective without 
good management. Nothing else is so important 
to the workers’ welfare, the investors’ welfare, 
or the public welfare. 


N.W. AYER & SON, Ine. 


Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 


Hollywood, Boston, Honolulu, London 








The March of the News 


Sugar. Spare stamp 53 in family ration 
books was validated as of January 1 for 5 
pounds of sugar and will expire April 30. 
Office of Temporary Controls said it is 
anticipated that the second consumer 
sugar-ration stamp for 1947 will be vali- 
dated before spare stamp 53 expires, thus 
permitting an increase in consumer rations 
in 1947. 


Housing. Monthly principal payments 
on mortgages held by Federal Housing 
Administration were reduced. FHA said 
lower rents for housing with FHA mort- 
gages would result from the lower monthly 
charges and the extension of mortgage 
maturities by five years or more, as pro- 
vided by the new amortization formula. 


Telephones. Wartime federal regulation 
on installation of telephone service was 
revoked as of December 31. Office of Tem- 
porary Controls said the telephone indus- 
try is expected to continue much the same 
order of preference for doctors and other 
essential users as was required by the 
federal rule. . 


Leave pay. The Navy asked veterans 
to speed up their claims for terminal-leave 
pay. Fewer than half of the estimated 
total of 3,500,000 claims due from Navy 
veterans have been received. The Depart- 
ment said that, unless special claims facili- 
ties are fully utilized, their efficiency will 
be impaired, and it will take much longer 
to pay claims received near the deadline 
of Sept. 1, 1947. In a similar request for 
more claims, the War Department recently 
urged an estimated 6,000,000 Army veter- 
ans who have delayed their claims to file 
them immediately. 


Navy officers. The Navy Department 
lifted age limits in all ranks by three years 
for officer specialists wishing to transfer 
to the regular Navy. The Department 
said vacancies exist for 2,500 doctors, 500 
dentists, 205 other medical specialists, 
about 100 legal specialists at the moment, 
and 120 additional legal specialists in the 
future. 


Draft violators. A President’s Amnesty 
Board was created to examine cases of all 
persons convicted of violating the draft 
law. There are about 1,000 Draft Act 
violators in prison today. Approximately 
10,000 other violators have been released 
from prison on parole, and the Amnesty 
Board will examine their claims for resto- 
ration of civil rights, recommending favor- 
able presidential action where justified. 
Department of Justice, in a pre-Christmas 
move, expedited the parole of 150 mem- 
bers of the Jehovah’s Witnesses religious 
sect so they could spend the Christmas 
season at home. 


Aviation. Civil aviation in 1946 showed 
growth in all its phases even greater than 
had been predicted, Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration said in a review of the year. 
The number of registered aircraft in- 
creased from 37,789 at the end of 1945 
to 85,000, the number of certificated pilots 
from 296,895 to 400,000. About 35,000 


_ civil aircraft were produced during 1946, 


as compared to 2,047 manufactured in 
1945. Air-line passenger traffic exceeded 
forecasts by 35 per cent, and fatalities per 
100,000,000 traffic miles were reduced from 
2.31 in 1945 to 1.47 in 1946. 


Lend-Lease aid. Congress was given a 
report by the President on Lend-Lease 
operations. Total Lend-Lease aid from the 
beginning of the program on March 11, 
1941, through Sept. 30, 1946, amounted to 
$50,692,000,000. Britain received 65 per 
cent of the total; Russia, 23 per cent. 
Reverse Lend-Lease aid received by the 
U.S. during the war was valued at 
$7,819,000,000. This amount, plus cash 
and credit sales of Lend-Lease materials, 
brings the monetary return on Lend-Lease 
programs to more than $10,000,090,090. 
Agreements on final settlement of the 
Lend-Lease account have been made with 
governments of Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, Turkey, Australia, New Zealand 
and India. Agreements remain to be ne- 
gotiated with Russia, China, Greece, the 
Netherlands, Norway and the Union of 
South Africa. 
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Logging Truck Brakes had .. 








eee ay —_— is a rugged business—especially in the Pacific Northwest Ten Divisions of American Brake Shoe 
aes 7 | where great trucks roll down steep grades with heavy loads of giant logs. Company produce wear-resisting 
i Braking was always a problem. Brake linings and brake drums burned out parts in 59 plants in U.S. and Canada: 
_ under friction-generated temperatures. Tires deteriorated from the radiated AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK DIVISION 
~ 36 heat. And sometimes brake failures sent trucks and logs hurtling into a canyon. % 
: : Vv 
weonce 3 Obviously, brake drums had to be cooled. A water cooling system had Ee ee 
nenseed 40 already been devised, but there was no brake lining that could maintain fric- AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 
= tion on wer brake drums. BRAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIVISION 
7 p There are men at Brake Shoe who are specialists in friction materials ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIVISION 
and it was to them that the American Brakeblok Division representative 
oi brought the problem. The Brake Shoe experts went to work, backed by ex- ENGINEERED CASTINGS DIVISION 
5 perience and ingenuity and the best in laboratory equipment. KELLOGG DIVISION 

~~ 55 Out of their laboratories came a new formula—a heavy duty American NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION 
a 58 Brakeblok lining that maintained its braking effectiveness even though con- 
= 62 stantly doused with water. RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION 
seoonib Today, both brake linings and brake drums last longer. Tires give longer SOUTHERN WHEEL DIVISION 
- & service. Operating costs are down. 

Development of a part like this heavy duty brake block—one that is better, 
ted of wears longer, even when the going is toughest—shows how Brake Shoe re- 
rapt search can solve many problems of wear involving friction. Perhaps we can 
n The solve some of yours. 

American Brake Shoe Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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New kind 
of paper 
discovered 
by accident 


Back in 1853 a scien- j Sey 
tist was preparing a Sa ae 
sheet of handmade rag y 
paper. Somehow, as the 
story goes, the sheet 


slipped from his hands 
and fluttered intoa re- 4 
ceptacle containing a 4 
chemical solution. To ®& 
his amazement, when = --- 
he recovered the paper Smeg, 

it had taken on an entirely new form. It 
was no longer porous, absorbent, and 
opaque. The sheet now was translucent, its 


fibres fused together. He experimented —. 


soaked it in water. It didn’t go to pieces. 
He boiled it. Even then it remained strong. 
When treated with grease, the paper tre- 
sisted penetration. 

That was the beginning of vegetable 
parchment. 

Today in perfected form, under the name 
of Patapar* Vegetable Parchment, this 
unique paper is solving problems in all 
sorts of fields. 


A few of Patapar’s 
hundreds of uses 


The fact that it has high wet-strength, is 
boil proof, grease-resistant, odorless, taste- 
less and pure of texture has resulted in 
Patapar being called upon for a great 
vaciety of hard jobs. As a food wrapper it 
protects products like butter, meats, short- 
ening, fish, cheese, frozen foods. Motor oil 
containers are lined with it. It is used for 
putty can liners, druggists ointment pads, 
dye house separator sheets, rubber mold 
liners, milk can gaskets, replacement ma- 
terial for oiled silk. These are just a few 
examples. 


Printing service 


Patapar can be beautifully printed with 
brand names and designs. We do the print- 
ing in our own plants which are specially 
equipped for printing Pata- 
par in one or more colors — 
by letterpress or offset lith- 
ography. 


Businessmen: 
Write on your business let- 
terhead for booklet U. It 
tells more about Patapar 
and its applications, 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Patapar Keymark 
symbol of 
wrapper protection 


Paterson Parchment Paper Compa.'v 


Bristol, Peansyivania 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 

West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 

Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisic 


YOU CANNOT be held liable for a 
deficiency in the estate tax on an estate 
after you served notice upon the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue that you no 
longer are acting as executor. The U.S. Tax 
Court holds, in one case, that an executor 
is not responsible for such a deficiency 
after discharge, if he has complied with the 
legal requirement that he notify the Com- 
missioner of his appointment and discharge. 


* 2 ¢ 


YOU CAN disregard previous restric- 
tions on use, inventories and sales of lead. 
These conservation controls are revoked 
by the Civilian Production Administration 
branch of the new Office of Temporary 
Controls. 


e & @ 


YOU CANNOT count on limiting in- 
definitely the scope of collective bargain- 
ing with a union by signing an agreement 
with the union for such a limitation. The 
National Labor Relations Board rules that 
one union was not bound by an agreement 
of this kind, which was signed about eight 
years before. The company was told that 
it had failed to bargain in good faith as 
required by the Wagner Act. 


? e-8 


YOU CAN, as a dealer in securities, 
sometimes treat your securities as capital 
assets for income tax purposes. The Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue authorizes this 
treatment where a broker shows that the 
securities were acquired and held for in- 
vestment, were not part of those held for 
sale, and were not of a type ordinarily 
sold to customers. 


* %* 


YOU CAN now obtain financing aid 
from the Government to build a larger 
apartment house than heretofore. The 
Federal Housing Administration amends 
its regulations to permit Government-in- 
sured financing for builders of large apart- 
ment houses. Previously, this financing 
was available only for buildings of one to 
three stories without elevators. 


+ + 


YOU CANNOT compel the NLRB to 
accept a postelection challenge of the 
eligibility of a voter in an NLRB election 
in your plant. The U.S. Supreme Court 
upholds the right of NLRB to refuse to 
accept such a chdllenge after a consent 


News = Lines. 








election to determine the bargaining ag, 
of employes, even though the questig 
vote may have decided the outcome 
the election. 
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YOU CAN now use tin cans in packy 
any kind of food and nonfood items, () 
removes all controls that formerly ch 
neled tin plate into production of ¢ 
for essential and perishable foods. (; 
now can be used without restriction { 
coffee, beer and pet foods as well as} 
paints, turpentine, liquid soaps, ete, 
the same time, another order is revoly 
by CPA to free penicillin from all 4 
tribution controls, 












* & * 


YOU CAN, as the producer of bron 
name commodities, soon re-establish yo 
British markets. The Commerce Depa 
ment announces that its Office of Inten 
tional Trade reached an agreement wil 
the British Board of Trade for these ¢ 
ports. U.S. producers will be able to expe 
to Britain up to 20 per cent of their shi 
ments of branded goods to that county 
during the period from 1936 to 1938, 
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YOU CAN probably prevent a forma 
employe, discharged for disobeying a com 
pany rule against soliciting union membe 
ship during working time for which hej 
paid, from immediately collecting une 
ployment compensation. A State supren# 
éourt holds in one case, that such a di 
charge was for willful misconduct so 
to defer the discharged man’s right i 
unemployment benefits. 
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YOU CANNOT expect to divide thy 
tax liability on your partnership incom 
by paying part of the income into a tru 
set up for your minor children. U.S. Ta 
Court holds that one of the partners, atl 
not the trust, is taxable on income paid ti 
the trust by a partnership, since the tru 
is not a partner and contributed neithe 
services nor capital to the partnership. 












* * * 


YOU CAN sell without restriction anh 
fabrics that you obtain with priority # 
sistance under the former low-cost-cloth 
ing program. CPA regulations are amendé 
to permit garment manufacturers to. di 
pose of this material. 
















Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 0 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consi 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tae Unrrep Sram 
NEws, on written request. will refer interested readers to sources of this basic mat 
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incom THIS VENTURESOME, YOUNG “Captain Bligh” pounded of asbestos fibres and synthetic 





- is lucky he can bail out his ship . . . for some rubber, K&M Sheet Packings are a favorite 
we a leaks are a lot harder to handle. What choice of fabricators who make gaskets and 
paid tf happens, for example, when an industrial packings for Industry. They are designed to 
he fa plant’s high-pressure pipe-lines spring a withstand water, steam, oil, gases, acids 
neithe leak? Dangerous gas or superheated steam and other fluids that flow through the lines. 
rship. often bursts loose in a murderous blast... 

and you can’t bail them back into a pipe! FABRICATORS WHO WANT 

further information about ~ 
ion all THAT'S WHY YOU'LL FIND so many valves K&M Asbestos Sheet Pack- i 
rity a and pipe-joints sealed tight with asbestos- ings are invited to write us 
t-cloth rubber gaskets made of K&M Compressed —we'll give prompt atten- 
nea Sheet Packing material. Scientifically com- tion to every inquiry. 
to. dis 
Nature made bstbestos... 
} Keasbey & Mattison has been making it serve mankind since 1873 

ings 0 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


NEWS COMPANY - AMBLERe PENNSYLVANIA 
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“aie ige Them A” 


‘Writes Keith C. Cook of Grant pe Missouri . . « Veteran of Four Years in the Pacific 


Se 


“From what I’ve seen of Army trucks in the Gilberts, Marshalls and Mariannas, GMC tops 
them all for service and durability,” writes Keith C. Cook of Grant City, Missouri. ‘Serving 
with the 27th Division of the 5th Amphibious Corps we often used GMCs as ammunition . 
carriers and as prime movers for heavy howitzers. It took plenty of power and stamina pulling 
those heavy loads ashore through pounding surf, shifting beach sand and deep mud. I drove 
one GMC ‘six-by-six’ for 50,000 miles and it required no attention other than ordinary 
maintenance. Because of my long overseas experience, I bought a new GMC for my gasoline 
and oil delivery route, and I have another one on order.” 
eee 


THE TRUCK OF VALUE 


Keith Cook is only one of the millions of veterans who has 
seen first-hand proof of GMC power, stamina and depend- 
ability under toughest overseas conditions. Commercial 
GMCs are built to the same quality standards and have 
engines of the same basic design as the GMC “Army Work- 
horse.”” That’s why, as more and more GMCs become available, 
more and more veterans will be buying them for their business. 


GASOLINE ¢ DIESEL 
GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION © GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION e¢ PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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During year ahead, many things will change, many tables will be turned. 

Salaried workers, often pinched now, will start to get a break again. 

Wage earners will lose some position as labor supplies ease. 

Businessmen will need, once more, to think of their customers. 

Farmers, definitely, will slip back a notch as deflation creeps ahead. 

Deflation is to take over gradually from inflation. Money will mean more 
as the year wears on. Attitudes will change with the change in the value of the 
dollar. Free spending, free and easy living, a casual view of work will grad- 
ually give way as jobs become less readily available, as raises are not so freely 
given, as thoughts of the future begin to enter people's minds again. 











Living is to cost a bit less before the new year is over. 

Grocery bills definitely will be lower by midyear, with trends down. 

Clothing is going to cost less as the year wears on. Women's clothing is 
starting down in price now. Children's clothing comes next, men's last. 

Rents are going to go up, however, maybe quite sharply. 

Building costs will come down 10 to 20 per cent, or even more, during the 
year, and it might be that renters can begin to think of building by late 1947, 
or early 1948. At some point, rent rises will make building profitable. 

A new car may cost a bit less by late 1947 than it costs now. 

Equipment and furnishings for a home almost surely will be priced lower a 
year from now than at present. Output rapidly is overtaking demand. 

Cost of living, even so, is likely to be higher on the average in 1947 than 
it was for 1946 as a whole, owing to the sharp rise that occurred after food was 
removed from price control. Living costs now are 5l per cent above 1939. They 
may drop off to about 45 per cent above by the year end. 











Life, for most people, will be much more satisfying in the new year. 

Goods that are wanted soon will be available when wanted. It is probable 

a person will be able to walk in and buy a car before the year is over. 

Quality of things bought is going to rise too. 

All kinds of food, except sugar, will be abundant by midyear. 

Clothing probably will be superabundant by, or before, midyear. 

A vacation in 1947 can be planned with a little more assurance that the 
accommodations desired will be available. Travel outside the United States is 
to become much easier and probably much more pleasant. 

Household help is going to become more abundant, but at high wages. 

Building of a house will be both cheaper and easier after midyear. 

A farm, if wanted, is likely to cost less by early 1948 than it costs at 

time. Agriculture is the first industry pinched in a deflation. 








Many other things are to change too. 

Taxes will be cut some as they affect individual incomes. 

A 20 per cent cut, or at least 15 per cent, seems probable for lower and 
middle-income groups, up to $50,000 or $100,000. A smaller cut than that, one of 
10 per cent, may be given to the persons of larger incomes. 
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NEWSGRAM~-TOMORROW-== (Continued) 


Lower prices, along with a moderate cut in taxes, will help salary groups. 

Attitudes will become different all along the line. Buyers will get to feel 
that they may gain by putting off purchases, once prices turn down. Sellers no 
longer will treat buyers as a nuisance. Workers will need to show more interest 
in their jobs, and a job, definitely, will seem more attractive. 

Strikes that made 1946 so nerve racking will be fewer and smaller. 

The new year will produce fewer frustrations than the old. It is to be 
much less hectic and probably more satisfying for most people, although some 
will be hurt by the setback in business activity and employment that is due to 
occur at some time in the first half year. Rewards, from now on, are to go to 
the more efficient and easy riches are to be less easy to attain. 





The world, outside U.S., will begin to get straightened out during 1947. 

War scares appear to be over for the foreseeable period ahead. 

War is going to come someday, but not for 10, or 15, or 20 years, or even 
longer than that, if U.S. and Russia find a way to get along. 

Peace will be restored gradually during the year. 

A peace treaty for Germany, agreement on the basis for rebuilding of German 
industry which is vital to European recovery, may not come before 1948. 

Peace for Japan, and revival there, is unlikely before 1948. 

Peace plans, however, will be taking shape during the year and there will 
be modest recovery in Europe and in Japan. U.S. will have to help with the re- 
covery of almost all of the outside world, will need to provide credits with 
which to pay for new equipment, for raw materials. 

War pressures of the future will grow when and if U.S. goes into a big de- 
pression in years to come, when and if peoples at home and abroad lose hope. 

Civil wars, not a new world war, may be the first big postwar wars. 














Russia may seek outside help during 1947 to get going. She is having quite 


a time trying to get her centralized organization to work effectively. 

Britain will go in quite heavily for socialization, but she, too, is having 
her troubles. U.S. loan is being used faster than she likes. 

China apparently is unable to evoid civil war. 

France keeps drifting toward internal trouble, and, maybe, dictatorship. 

Germany is prostrate in the heart of Europe. 

All over the world, people are looking to this country for help. Help is 
to be given in future rather largely through new international machinery, through 
the World Bank, the Monetary Fund. It looks less like a har’--t than before, more 
like something that all have a part in. 


U.S. will benefit from reduced military expenses, if the world can be 
straightened out, if the world can be helped back to st*bility with dollars. 

Military costs will run $13,000,000,000 for U.S. in the year ahead. 

Costs can be cut to $6,000,000,000 in a stable, peaceful world. 

A cut_in cost for the Army and Navy, along with a gradual reduction in cost 
of veteran aid, and a shift of international financing to the World Bank can 
whittle $14,000,000,000 from a $40,000,000,000 budget. 

A $26,000,000,000 budget, with fairly good business, will open the way to 
tax cuts of $6,000,000,000, and leave $4,000,000,000 for debt reduction. 

Calculations of that kind will begin to appear during 1947. 

Taxpayers in U.S. can expect large-scale tax reduction only through a ree 
duction in military expenses and in expense of payments to veterans. 

Tax cuts on a broad basis can be made in 1948, or 1949, if world affairs 
can be straightened out, if a basis for disarmament can be arranged. 











1947, even with business and price setbacks, will be a year of progress. 
See also pages 15, 21, 25, 48. 
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“Heeyah! 
Rosita, the world’s only three-eyed 
lady! Just one dime, the tenth-part 
of a dol-luh!” 


Perhaps (at an earlier age, of 


Step inside and see 


course), even you were persuaded 
to walk up and plunk down your 
money. However phony the prom- 
ised wonders, it didn’t cost much 


to be fooled. 


4.0. AYER @ SON 


Unfortunately, the cost of gulli- 
bility goes up as we grow older. It’s 
especially high when we get into 
the business world. For here, profits 
depend on sharp, impartial judg- 
ment — backed up by all the essen- 
tial facts and figures! 

These figures must be exact. They 
must be up-to-the-minute. And they 


must be money-saving. That’s why 


Management — more and more — is 
getting them by means of speedy 
Comptometer adding-calculating 
machines and modern Comptometer 


applications. 


The Comptometer, made only by 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, is sold exclusively by the 
Comptometer Company, 1726 N. 
Paulina St., Chicago 22, Ill. 
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A Good Resolution for Industrialists 


One of the wisest things a business man can 
do is to promise himself to “Look Ahead — 
Look South” in 1947. 


Here, in the South served by the 8,000-mile 
Southern Railway System, one industry after 
another is finding the answer to the all-impor- 
tant postwar problem of how to produce and 
distribute with economy and profit. 


Forward-looking industrialists are quick to 


see the advantage of locating their plants 


where there’s an endless variety of raw mate- 
rials...a mild climate year ‘round...a pool 
of skilled, cooperative workers...and a large 
and fast-growing consumer market. 


Whatever the industry, there’s abright future 
for it in this thriving section of the country as 
you'll discover if you make and keep a reso- 


lution to “Look Ahead—Look South” in 1947. 


CrmwaeT E&. Reoerrrrs 
; ~~ 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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BUSINESS PROSPECTS FOR 1947: 
IMPACT OF EXPECTED DECLINE 


Drop to Levels Below 1946 Boom, But Above Best Peacetime Years 


Correction of distortions in 
production, in labor market, 
and in wages and salaries 


The boom that’s been so exciting since 
war endéd is due to be punctured some- 
time in the months just ahead. Prices 
then will drop, jobs become scarcer, goods 
will pour onto shelves, building will slacken 
as an inflated economy deflates. 

Bursting of the boom will be designated 
yariously as a shakeout, a dip, a correc- 
tion, an adjustment. The puncture is to 
occur as a result of the excesses and dis- 
tortions that have caused the boom to get 
out of shape. When the boom does burst, 
it will be painful for many persons, but 
the pain is not likely to endure or to be 
acute. Before many months, recovery will 
take hold and develop into the real post- 
war prosperity. 

Timing of the boom’s end is being set 
for sometime before midyear. That is 
coming to be rather widely accepted as 
the period within which a turn is to 
occur. The boom is likely to go on into 
the first quarter of the year, with first 
evidence of a burst appearing in the prices 
of commodities, particularly farm crops. 

Duration of the shakeout is expected 
to be relatively brief—one year or less. 
There are almost no signs, at the present, of 
a severe depression or a prolonged slump. 

In extent, the shakeout probably will 
send production, pay rolls and prices down 
about 15 to 20 per cent below present 
levels. That point may be reached near the 
end of 1947. 

Recovery is likely to begin early in 
1948, perhaps as early as the first quarter 
of 1948. The shakeout by then will have 
achieved a better balance between prices 
and incomes, costs and wages. From this 
base, a period of high employment and 
high activity is expected to develop, ex- 
tending through 1950 and, maybe, well 
into the next decade. 

That is the over-all pattern sketched by 
most official and unofficial appraisers of 
business trends. It is a pattern that sug- 
gests a downhill direction for the country, 
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in contrast to the uphill climb of 1946. 
The descent from the peak of the boom 
promises to be felt most by farmers and 
the. unemployed. Consumers, generally, 
face a period of rising living standards as 
a result of declining prices and increasing 
supplies. Businessmen may lose much of 
the lush sellers’ market of 1946, but they 
also will be rid of many headaches caused 
by labor unrest and material shortages. 

By all prewar standards, 1947 is likely to 
stack up as a good business year. Only in 
comparison with the boom of 1946 will 
business in 1947 appear to be sluggish. 

An unbalanced situation is viewed 
as the major cause of .the adjustment 
ahead. Farm prices have run far ahead of 
other prices. Farm commodities are 2.6 
times as high as in prewar days, against 


a 51 per cent price rise for other than 
farm and food commodities. Inventories 
are high and distorted in stores and fac- 
tories. Wages in. factories are out of line 
with earnings of other wage and salaried 
groups. Retail prices have reached the 
highest level in history and are forcing 
buyers out of markets. 

Pressures are developing that will force 
a correction, and it will have an effect on 
prices, on production, and on incomes. 

Prices already are showing signs of 
weakness on speculative markets. The bot- 
tom has dropped out of the fur market, 
grain futures are unsteady, cotton is down 
from the peak and butter is breaking. It 
is not unlikely that wholesale prices in 
general will drop from 139 per cent of the 
official 1926 base—the present level—to a 





CASCADE OF MOLTEN METAL 
Pressures will force a correction in the level 
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low point of 112 per cent. The average 
for the year is expected to be around 125 
per cent of 1926, with the second-half 
average 115 per cent for wholesale prices. 

Farm commodities will have the most 
spectacular drop. By the time 1947 har- 
vests are in, the wholesale level of farm 
products is expected to be around 108 
per cent of 1926, a 36 per cent drop from 
present levels. For the year as a whole, 
farm commodities are likely to average 
143 per cent of 1926. 

A drop in farmers’ prices will be cush- 
ioned by Government-promised price sup- 
ports, but these supports will not come 
into play until prices are substantially 
below present levels. The farmer is prom- 
ised a price for his crops on a parity with 
the prices of things he buys, but a 27 per 
cent drop in farm-commodity prices now 
could be permitted before supports are 
required. When farm prices tumble, how- 
ever, other prices also may be down, which 
probably will lower the “parity level” to 
permit a greater drop than 27 per cent. 

Other commodities, which rose less 
than farm products, can be expected to 
decline less. Only a moderate drop is ex- 
pected in this area, and prices of some 
metals, such as steel, copper, lead and zinc, 
are likely to hold longer than others. 

Living-costs decline also promises to be 
moderate, but, by the end of the year, 
families should notice a considerable re- 
duction in food bills. The cost of living 
has been held to a 51 per cent rise above 
1939, compared with an 81 per cent rise 
for wholesale prices. The reason living 
costs have lagged behind wholesale prices 
is to be found principally in modest in- 
creases for rent, fuel and utility services. 

The over-all decline in living costs is 
expected to be from 119 per cent of the 
1926 level to 115 per cent for the second 
half of next year. 

Production appears to be headed for a 
21 per cent drop between present levels 
and output indicated at the low point of 
the dip. When the entire year is con- 
sidered, however, production should be only 
slightly below 1946. Boom conditions of 
the first three months will balance the de- 
cline in the final six months. 

Industrial output, as the Federal Re- 
serve Board measures it, averaged 179 
per cent of the 1935-39 base in the closing 
months of 1946. The expected shakeout will 
drop production to an indicated 151 per 
cent of 1935-39 as average for the last half 
of 1947, and, at the low point, output still 
will be greater than the average for 1940. 

The slump in production can be expected 


after prices fall, when consumers buy more. 


cautiously and when supply pipe lines are 
filled and inventory buying slackens. 
Makers of soft goods are likely to run 
into reduced buying sometime within the 
next three months and to curtail produc- 
(Continued on page 14) 
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tion accordingly. The average of nondur- 
able output in the first half of 1947 is 
indicated at 156 per cent of the prewar 
level, against a present level of 166 per 
cent. During the second half of the year, a 
further slump to 142 per cent is indicated. 

Sharpest declines are to be expected in 
production of textiles, chemicals, paper, 
and printing and publishing. More mod- 
erate declines are likely for food processors, 
shoe manufacturers and oil refineries. The 
tobacco industry is expected to undergo 
little change. 

Makers of hard goods are counting on 
increasing production through the first 
three months of 1947, but high prices and 
lessened demand at those prices are likely 
to have their effect around midyear. The 
outlook is for durable-goods output at 206 
per cent of prewar levels for the first half 
of 1947 and 171 per cent for the second 
half. The average for the year is indicated 
at only 2 per cent below 1946, since durable 
manufacturers had six months of low pro- 
duction in the first half of 1946. 

New construction is likely to fall short 
of Government estimates because of pro- 
hibitive prices. High pfices and rising 
costs already have affected building pros- 
pects, and contract awards have been 
declining since May. The fact that build- 
ing costs are more than 65 per cent above 
1939, while rents have increased only 
slightly, is another deterrent. 

The prospect is that new construction 
will not exceed $11,400,000,000 in the 
year ahead, compared with $10,100,000,000 
for 1946. Government forecasts have men- 
tioned as much as $15,000,000,000 worth of 
new buildings for 1947. 
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THE LABOR FORCE 
... from the shakeout’s base—a better balance between costs and wages 


Employment will fall off if business 
activity slackens as expected. Nondurable- 
goods factories will lay off workers as 
orders decline, and durable-goods plants 
will restrict hiring, if they manage to 
avoid layoffs. The labor force, meanwhile, 
will continue to rise, thereby adding to 
the number’ of unemployed. 

Specifically, the labor force probably 
will rise to 62,000,000 persons in the last 
half of 1947. Civilian employment, now at 
57,200,000, is likely to decline to 53,300,- 
000. Military employment is not expected 
to be much avove 1,500,000. That indi- 
cates an average of 7,200,000 unemployed 
in the last half of 1947. 

Income payments will decline as the 
labor force decreases, as overtime is aban- 
doned and as prices drop. The national 
income is likely to decline, in the aggre- 
gate, from a rate of $172,000,000,000 a 
year at present to a rate of $152,000,000,- 
000 in the second half of 1947. 

The effect of a declining national in- 
come, like the effect of declining levels of 
production, will act upon different groups 
with different effects. 

Farmers were receiving net income at an 
$18,000,000,000 rate as 1946 drew to a 
close. When the same period of 1947 is 
reached, farmers’ net incomes are likely 
to be down to a $9,000,000,000 rate. For 
the year as a whole, however, farmers 
stand to get around $12,000,000,000, 
which compared with $15,000,000,000 
in 1946. 

Wage and salary payments are likely 
to continue at the present $109,000,000,- 
000 rate through the first half of 1947 and 
to dip to $98,000,000,000 in the second 


half—an over-all slump of 10 per cent. 
The pay figure might increase, however, 
if wage increases become general. 

Investors can expect an $18,000,000,- 
000 rate of income in the first half of 1947 
and a drop to $17,000,000,000 in the second 
half. Most of the drop will be reflected in 
probable lower dividends. 

Independent business operators and 
professional groups can expect their in- 
come rate to drop from $16,000,000,000 at 
present to $14,000,000,000 for the second 
half of 1947. 

Unemployment benefits, veterans’ ben- 
efits, old-age pensions and similar pay- 
ments are likely to rise from $10,000,000,- 
000 a year to $12,500,000,000 a year in the 
second half of 1947. These payments will 
be almost the only form of relief offered 
to the jobless in the period ahead. 

Trade will decline as incomes drop and 
as buyers wait for lower prices. Retail trade 
is likely to hold close to the present 
$100,000,000,000-a-year level through the 
first half of 1947, and then slump to an 
average of $89,000,000,000 for the second 
half, with the dip concentrating in non- 
durable-goods stores. 

Sales at the lower figure, however, still 
spell good business by most retail stand- 
ards. The trade prospect, in fact, is in- 
dicative of the whole business outlook. 
Sales will drop along with production and 
jobs, but the decline is not expected to 
develop much distress, except for the un- 
employed. 

And prospects for 1948 now promise 
substantial recovery, with lower taxes and 
rising living standards as well as increas- 
ing activity. 
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ISSUES FACING 80TH CONGRESS: 
PATTERN FOR LAWS TO COME 


Businessmen‘s Gain in Influence at Capitol, Labor Leaders’ Loss 


Legislators’ continued 
respect for opinions of 
farmers and veterans 


A new kind of Congress, different from 
any of the last 16 years, is starting to 
work January 3. The attitude of this 
Congress is to be of personal importance 
to taxpayers, labor leaders, businessmen, 
farmers, people generally. 

Businessmen are to find their view- 
point dominant for the first time since 
1930. What businessmen want and do not 
want will influence the new Congress in 
most of its acts. 

Labor leaders will lose the top posi- 
tion they have held for so long. 

Farmers will find that their wishes 
continue to carry great weight with both 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, just as they have in the past. 
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DOOR TO THE HOUSE 
The power of the purse 
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Veterans will get almost anything they 
really want and demand. 

The new Congress, in asserting the 
Republican majority viewpoint under the 
leadership of Senator Wallace H. White, 
Jr., of Maine, (see page 58) will face a 
Democratic President who holds the power 
to veto its acts. There are signs, however, 
that President Truman will use his veto 
power rather sparingly. Mr. Truman, on 
his part, faces the fact that Congress holds 
the power of the purse and can use that 
power to counter his moves if he should 
pick an open fight. 

The strike issue is No. 1 on the list of 
problems with which the new Congress 
intends to deal. 

Striking is to be made more difficult. 
Mediation machinery is to be enlarged, a 
waiting period required, arbitration pro- 
vided. 

The Case bill, approved by the last 
Congress and vetoed by Mr. Truman, will 
be revived and passed with relatively few 
changes. A veto is not expected this time. 
You get on page 40 the story of what this 
can mean. 

Employer rights are to be enlarged by 
giving back some powers that were taken 
away by the National Labor Relations 
Act. 

The work week probably will be more 
clearly defined. Worker right to sue for 
back overtime pay under the Wage-Hour 
law definitely will be limited, probably 
to one or two years. Unions are not to 
collect from employers the vast sums that 
they now are suing for. The work week 


as the courts outline it is described for ~ 


you on page 34. 

Tax reduction is next on the new Con- 
gress’s list. 

Taxes on individual incomes will be 
reduced substantially for the first time in 
17 years. Tax rates had risen steadily for 
16 years until a small reduction was given 
on 1946 incomes. 

A tax cut of 10 to 15 per cent probably 
is the most that individuals should expect 
for 1947 incomes, with more cuts to come 
in 1948 or 1949. You get this story on 
page 52. 

Tax on corporation income will remain 
unchanged for 1947. Excess-profits tax re- 
peal, effective on 1946 corporation income, 
involved the major relief that corporations 
are to enjoy at least until 1948 or 1949. 

Excises may be reduced selectively after 
midyear. Tax on freight is to be taken off 


first. Broad reduction in excises may be 
put off until 1948. 

Cuts in spending will be undertaken 
by Congress, but results are uncertain. 

Budget cuts will come administratively 
in rather big slices without any special 
action by Congress for the year that be- 
gins July 1, 1948, but not for the year 
that begins July 1, 1947. 

Spending in the year that begins July 
1, 1947, will center heavily in military, 
foreign loans that already are approved, 
veterans, and interest on debt. 

Military-spending cuts by Congress will 
need to be cautious, at least until peace 
is arranged. Veteran spending is not likely 
to be reduced until commitments already 
made are fulfilled. Foreign lending will ease 
off as a budget item by the end of the 
year that starts next July. 

A postwar budget, once peace really 
comes, may be around $25,000,000,000, 
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CONGRESS IN SESSION 














—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


HARNESSED UP 


Strikes: No. 1 on the list of problems with which the new Congress intends to deal 


instead of the $36,000,000,090 indicated 
for the year that starts July 1 next. 

War end probably, but not certainly, 
will be declared officially before the new 
Congress goes home soon after midyear. 
Formal end of the war is important in 
determining when many war powers end. 
Some of these powers end automatically 
in 1947, but others are related to the time 
when Congress says that war officially 
is terminated. 

Draft dies automatically March 31. It 
is ended for practical purposes now. 

Drafted men all should be demobilized 
by or before Oct. 1, 1947, although they 
can be held until six months after war 
termination. 

Rationing power, except in building 
materials, ends March 31. Allocations of 
building materials and_building-material 
priorities can run through 1947, but prob- 
ably will be discontinued before midyear. 
Sugar rationing is likely to last through 
most or all of 1947. 

Rent control runs until June 30 and is 
likely to be returned to the States at that 
time. 

Building controls that still restrict the 
floor space in a house and limit approved 
number of bathrooms to one are likely 
to fade by midyear. 

Plant-seizure power dies six months 
after war formally is terminated. 

Excise taxes are reduced automatically 
in many cases six months after war termi- 
nation unless Congress acts in the mean- 
time, as it probably will do. 

Export and import controls probably 
will be permitted to expire by the middle 
of the year. 

You get more on this whole situation on 
page 50. 

Business regulation is not likely to 
be altered greatly in the period ahead. 
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Antitrust laws will not be altered and 
will be enforced about as they have been. 

Robinson-Patman Act regulating busi- 
ness practices apparently is not to be 
altered by the new Congress. 

Tariffs will be subject to some adjust- 
ment, through executive action, starting 
probably by midyear. Tariff adjustment is 
to be carried out through the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement Act, which runs until 
June 30, 1948. Efforts to alter the tariff- 
cutting powers of that Act, if made, will 
meet a White House veto. 

Railroad-reorganization law to protect 
the interests of junior-security holders is 
likely to get approval. Mr. Truman vetoed 
earlier action by Congress. 

Farm subsidies and price supports will 
be carried forward with few changes. 

Price supports, at 90 per cent of “par- 
ity” for many commodities and 92.5 per 
cent for cotton, will be carried out. Cost 
in the year starting July 1 is to be at least 
$500,000,000, on present official estimates, 
and may be much higher in later years. 

Parity-price formula will be restudied 
by Congress, but probably will not be re- 
written to include labor costs. This for- 
mula at present works inequitably between 
commodities, and there is growing pres- 
sure for some change. 

Production control will be revived by 
executive action in some commodities as 
a backstop to price support, and Congress 
is unlikely to block this action. 

Soil conservation is due to be con- 
tinued, at a cost of around $300,000,000 a 
year in subsidy payments. 

Export subsidies will continue to be 
used. 

Marketing-agreement power may be 
broadened somewhat to enable producers 
and distributors to work out deals on pro- 
duction and pricing. 


Crop insurance in cotton, corn, wheat, 
tobacco, flax is likely to be continued, and 
might be expanded to other crops. 

Social Security will be studied by the 
new Congress, but probably will not be 
broadened in any substantial way in 1941. 
This broadening is to come later, and wil 
be important in event of any substantial 
business recession. 

Unemployment insurance will not be 
taken from state control, and coverage 
probably will not be broadened in the 
new year. Benefits probably will not be 
forced higher. 

Old-age insurance might, but probably 
will not, be extended to groups not now 
covered. Benefit payments probably will 
not be stepped up this year, although pres- 
sure will grow for an increase. 

Disability insurance is unlikely to be 
added to unemployment insurance in 1947, 
although the trend is toward provision 
for disability when Social Security is ex- 
panded, as it might be in 1948. 

Health insurance is unlikely to get ap- 
proval in 1947. 

Pay-roll taxes to support the retirement 
part of Social Security program already 
are frozen for 1947, and probably will be 
frozen for 1948. Reduction in pay-roll tax 
to support unemployment insurance is not 
probable in 1947, with unemployment in- 
surance to be depended upon to take up 
any shock of rising unemployment. 

Veteran rights and privileges probably 
will be enlarged and extended. 

On-job training, now limited to indi- 
viduals drawing pay plus GI allowance 
totaling $200 monthly as a maximum, is 
likely to be released from this restriction. 
Cost of this removal would be measured 
in tens of millions of dollars. 

Cash, in place of bonds, will be sought 
for terminal-leave pay, and may be given 
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SIGNS of 
“i SANITY IN RELATIONS OF 
WORLD'S NA\ 


THE GREAT FOG OF ‘46 


UNITED NATIONS IN SESSION 


International problems: To be found in the new Congress regardless of any inclination to duck 


if and when business and employment 
dip in 1947. : 

Unemployment benefits to veterans, 
which expire after one year and do not 
apply to veterans on strike, may be ex- 
tended beyond one year and may be 
changed to cc ver veterans on strike. 

Tax benefits, including tax exemption 
for all pensions and retirement pay, and 
exemption for back income taxes deferred 
during war, will be sought. The $1,500 
personal exemption for veterans is to be 
pressed for extension with a limit of three 
peacetime years. 

Orphans of veterans may be voted a 
special benefit for education. 

liberalized medical service for vet- 
erans is to be pushed by veteran groups, 
and stands a good chance of approval. 

National defense is to get much at- 
tention by Congress. 

Universal training will be considered, 


| but, even with military training secondary, 


approval is far from assured. 
Army-Navy merger, giving Air Forces 
separate and coequal status, probably will 


| be worked out by agreement among the 


services rather than by strong-arm action 
in Congress. Issues are narrowing in this 
fight, and the story is told on page 24. 

Military appropriations will be reduced, 
but Congress is not likely to be reckless in 
whittling away nationa] defense in the 
present state of the world. 

International problems are to be 
forced upon the new Congress regardless 
of any inclination to duck. 

Treaties with many countries and in 
many forms will come up for consideration 
by the Senate. There will be peace treaties, 
tax treaties, trade treaties, and you get 
a line on them in a story on page 18. 

Export-Import Bank is expected to come 
back for authority to lend more money 
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abroad, although Congress will be wary in 
this field. 

A loan to Russia comparable to the 
loan to Britain is unlikely, although the 
Russians do want financial help. 

World Bank will be permitted to op- 
erate unhampered, and the same is true 
of the new International Monetary Fund. 

The U. S. dollar will stay at $35 to the 
ounce of gold, with gold permitted to flow 
freely to settle balances. 

Experience probably will show that the 
hope of many for a declining role for Con- 
gress and for Government in the life of the 
country is not to be realized. 

A wide range of activity and interest 
on the part of the new Congress exists out- 
side of that outlined above. 

Investigations will become numerous, 
and probably will dig deep as the Repub- 
licans rummage around looking for ir- 
regularities that might have developed in 
14 years of a Democratic Administration 
that spent well over $300,000,000,000. 
Investigations will branch off into many 
fields, some of them not yet suggested. 
The search will be for ammunition for the 
big fight in 1948 for control of the execu- 
tive branch. 

Public works will be battled over, as 
members of Congress seek projects for 
their States or districts. Big river devel- 
opments are unlikely to get approval in 
the new Congress. Rental housing might 
get some encouragement, but the chances 


are against it, although Senator Robert A. 


Taft, of Ohio, will be on the side of some 
action. 

RFC, with its big lending power, will 
be fought over, but its life almost surely 
will be extended. 

Appropriations will be used in some in- 
stances to attain ends that cannot be 
attained by direct legislative action. Thus, 


some labor agencies are likely to find their 
appropriations reduced to the point where 
effective operation may be difficult. This 
is a means by which Congress can hamper 
the executive. 

Surplus-property disposal can become 
a hotly contested issue involving the sale 
of pipe lines for oil or gas, the sale of a 
highly important_synthetic-rubber indus- 
try, the sale of steel plants and of some 
other big war plants. 

Reorganization of Congress is to take 
place in the new session, too, and this can 
give rise to some disputes. 

Committee chairmanships are being 
fought over by some Republicans who are 
not satisfied with the assignments that 
they are being given. A report on the 
Republican leadership as it is shaping 
is given for you on page 58. 

Pensions for members of Congress are 
in effect now, so that an element of secur- 
ity is introduced into the business of being 
a legislator. Pay raises, also, are effective, 
with members drawing $15,000 salaries 
instead of $10,000. 

A legislative budget is to be shaped in 
this Congress for the first time. The 
House and Senate are supposed to agree 
on the total amount of money that will be 
appropriated in the session, and to deter- 
mine whether that amount is to be covered 
by tax revenues. If not,’ there has to be 
agreement on an increase in the public 
debt. Budgeting is a new venture for 
Congress, and there will be interest in 
seeing how it works out. 

The new Congress, with Republicans in 
control, will not lack for work to do or 
problems to consider. Even with war 
ended and the New Deal receding into 
the background, there is much work for 
the country’s board of directors as it seeks 
to chart a course for the years ahead. 
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TREATY-MAKING BOOM IN SENATE 


Peace Accords and Trade Pacts That Will Set Foreign Policy in ‘4 


Bipartisan co-operation 
as bar to stalemate similar 
to one after first World War 


A boom in treaty making is about to 
hit the U.S. Senate. Peace treaties, tax 
treaties, commercial treaties, and treaties 
dealing with a variety of other matters 
are on their way to the Senate for con- 
sideration and ratification. In addition, 
many measures affecting U.S. relationships 
with foreign countries will come before both 
houses of Congress in the next few months. 

This unprecedented volume of foreign 
legislation is to set much of the peace- 
time pattern for the world. As in the 
period after World War I, Republicans in 
the Senate and House hold the decisive 
power and can, if they wish, reject or 
amend the foreign policies of a Demo- 
cratic President. However, an atmosphere 
of bipartisan co-operation in foreign af- 
fairs makes a repetition of the stalemate 
of 1919 unlikely in i247. 

Peace treaties. The first four of the 
peace treaties winding up World War II 
are scheduled to be sent to the Senate 
by President Truman sometime in March, 
soon after they are signed. These are the 
treaties with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria and 
Hungary recently agreed upon. Little op- 
position to them is expected, since both 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg (Rep.), of 
Michigan, slated to become the new chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
and Senator Tom Connally (Dem.), of 


Texas, the retiring chairman, were advis- 
ers to Secretary of State James F. Byrnes 
when the treaties were being drafted. 

Thus, U.S. relations with Southeastern 
Europe, and with Russia in connection 
with that part of Europe, soon are to be 
stabilized. As for Germany and Austria, 
peace terms for them will be discussed at 
the foreign ministers’ meeting in Moscow 
in March, and it is possible that treaties 
will be completed in time for submission 
to the Senate in 1947. No date has been 
set, however, for consideration of terms 
for Japan. 

U. N. treaties. Another group of 
treaties, helping to define this country’s 
part in the United Nations and its affili- 
ated agencies, will be laid before the 
Senate. These will provide for U.S. mem- 
bership in the World Health Organization, 
the International Refugee Organization, 
and the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization. The 
question of membership in the proposed 
International Trade Organization, how- 
ever, which may be a subject of con- 
troversy, probably will not arise until 
1948. 

The House as well as the Senate will be 
asked to appropriate funds for the U.S. 
share of the United Nations administra- 
tive budget for 1947 and its revolving 
fund of working capital—about $18,800,- 
000 in all. Also, when and if the Refugee 
Organization is set up, the U.S. may be 
asked to pay $72,000,000 of its total 
operating cost of $160,000,000. 


MESSRS. CONNALLY, BYRNES, VANDENBERG, TRUMAN 
... the underlying question: How far does bipartisan policy extend? 
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Hemisphere treaties. A_ series 
treaties affecting nations of the Weste 
Hemisphere will be submitted to 
Senate early in 1947. These include 
Inter-American Telecommunications Cg 
vention and an Inter-American Copyrig 
Convention, both new, and the Inte 
American Coffee Protocol, to be renewg 
A proposed treaty of mutual assistay 
has not yet been put into form, but Ce 
gress again will consider a bill authorizi 
agreements with Western Hemisphe 
countries, under which the U.S. wo 
assist in training and equipping the 
armed forces. 

Commercial treaties. The Senate w 
be asked to ratify several commere 
treaties. Of these, the most important is th 
commercial treaty with China, signed la 
November, redefining rights of Ameri 
firms doing business in that country. Con 
mercial matters also are covered in seve 
treaties with the Philippines, a_ sug 
protocol to be renewed, and a new Gre 
Lakes Fisheries Convention with Canada 

Other treaties. Among the treaties 
a miscellaneous nature to be considerg 
are several intended to avoid double 
tion of estates and incomes. Such treati 
already are in effect with Britain, Frane 
and Sweden. Similar ones are being neg 
tiated with France, Belgium, Luxembo 
the Netherlands, South Africa and 
Philippines and probably will be submit 
ted to the Senate soon. 

Also, a convention establishing 
weather stations along air routes acros 
the North Atlantic will be before th 
Senate early in 1947. Of the 13, the U. 
will operate seven, and will maintain ot 
in co-operation with Canada. 

Relief and credit. Both the Senate an 
the House will pass on the matter of fur 
ther extension of relief and credit 
European countries. A successor 
UNRRA, in which the U.S. will exten 
relief directly to such countries as Italy 
Austria and Greece, is expected to be se 
up. As to credit, Congress, in decidin 
whether to expand the lending authorit 
of the Export-Import Bank, will face th 
issue of a loan ta, Russia. 

Bipartisan: How far? An underlyim 
question for Congress will be how far th 
bipartisan foreign policy of the U.S. em 
Senator Vandenberg has _ pointe 


q 


tends. 
out that thus far it covers only U. 
relations with Europe and the U.N., am 
does not yet extend to Latin Americ 
Palestine and the Far East. On the wa 
this question is answered may depend t 
whole U.S. position in foreign affairs 1 
the future. 
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A Socony-Vacuum Inside Story 


You're looking at a major operation 
on a piece of metal. The surgeon is a 
modern milling machine. It uses revolv- 
ing cutters to shape masses of metal into 
parts for cars, planes, heavy machinery. 

Completely automatic, this inge- 
nious robot performs as many as 24 dif- 
ferent functions. It works with amazing 
smoothness, cuts to split hair’s-breadth 
accuracies. 

It’s all done with hydraulic controls. 
“Sinews”’ of oil transmit the power that 
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governs the precise, smooth movements 
of the machine. The same oil also bathes 
tableways, bearings and gears with 


Surgeon 


WITH ‘“SINEWS”, OF OIL! 











incinnati Milling and Grinding Machines, Inc. 


rich wear-resisting lubricating films. 
A special combination hydraulic 
fluid and lubricating oil, developed by 
Socony-Vacuum, does this double job— 
assures continued sensitive control, max- 
imum protection against wear. 
Matching machine progress with 
new and better lubricants—the right oil 
for every job. That's Socony-Vacuum’s 
Correct Lubrication Program for your 
plant. Get this program now for more 
continuous output, greater profits. 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Co., 
General Petroleum Corporation 


TUNE IN THE MOBILGAS PROGRAM — MONDAY EVENINGS, 9:30 E.S.T.—NBC 








The inside track to profits... 


SOCONY-VACUUM 
. CORRECT LUBRICATION 
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Federal was cited four times 
for outstanding achieve- 
ment in the production of 


trucks for the armed Forces. 





FEDERALS HAVE WON : .« : 


By Costing Less to Kun! 


For 36 years Federal has been building 
trucks that have enjoyed an outstanding 
reputation for ruggedness, dependability, 
low upkeep cost, long life and bed-rock 
operating economy. 

Men in a position to judge—fleet owners, 
maintenance superintendents, service me- 
and drivers—have 
TRUCK CO. 


dispatchers 
MOTOR 


chanics, 
FEDERAL 


learned by keeping comparative cost re- 
cords, checking lay-up time, servicing and 
running costs that Federal Trucks have those 
qualities of endurance, economy and rug- 
ged _ ll-truck performance that insure 
owner satisfaction. 

That’s why so many truck users now say: 
“Toss the Tough Jobs to Federal.” 


° DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 
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OUR NEW CROP OF LAWMAKERS: 
MORE YOUTH, VARIED TRAINING 


Republicans’ Return to Control Over Congress of Divergent Views 
p g g 


Heavy representation of 
war veterans, with older 
hands still running show 


A Republican-controlled Congress now 
is taking over. It will fix the course of 
Government for the next two years. Dur- 
ing that period, it will be on trial before 
a whole generation of voters who have 
grown to maturity during 15 years of New 
Deal administrations. In the eyes of this 
new generation, the White House is staked 
upon the kind of a job that the 80th 
Congress does. 

Upward of 30,000,000 persons have 
reached voting age since a G.O.P. Congress 
sat in Washington. It has been 18 year$ 
since a Congress came in that was clearly 
dominated by Republicans) It has been 
14 years since Republicans finally yielded 
control of the Senate to the Democrats. 

Questions. The generation that has 
entered the political picture since then 
already is asking all sorts of questions 
about the new members of Congress who 
are coming into office. How do they feel 
about labor? What about foreign affairs? 
National defense? Finances? Reciprocal 
trade agreements? What is their mental 
make-up? What sort of training have they 
had for their jobs? What are their ages? 
How many veterans are among them? 

All of these questions are aimed at get- 
ting a clue to the legislative direction the 
new Congress may be expected to take. 
Actually, however, the 130 new mem- 
bers coming into office on Capitol Hill will 
drop down into the mass of 401 old ones 
and scarcely be noticed for the next two 
years. Freshmen members of Congress, 
even under the congressional reorganization 
plan, rarely will get a chance to make their 
views felt during their first term of office. 

Policy making for both parties is done 
by the older members who have been sea- 
soned in legislative practices. The 223 Re- 
publicans who are returning from the old 
Congress will shape the course that legisla- 
tion will follow in the new Congress. The 
Democratic incumbents who managed to 
keep their seats in the election will set the 
course for their party. 

Very few of these present members have 
ever worked in a Republican-controlled 
Congress. Among the Republicans who 
are taking over now, only three Senators 
and 19 House members were on hand dur- 
ing those halcyon Republican days of the 
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CURIOUS CITIZENS AT THE CAPITOL 
.«. they will see younger faces and experienced strategists 


first half of the Hoover Administration. 
Senators Arthur Capper, of Kansas; Arthur 
H. Vandenberg, of Michigan, and Wallace 
H. White,.Jr., of Maine, are the only Re- 
publican Senators whose service goes back 
that far. Seven Democratic Senators were 
present in the 70th and 71st Congresses. 

Among the Republicans on the House 
side who have served in a Republican- 
controlled Congress are Harold Knutson, 
of Minnesota; Daniel A. Reed and John 
Taber, of New York; Roy O. Woodruff 
and Earl C. Michener, of Michigan, and 
Charles L. Gifford, of Massachusetts. 
These stand at the top of the list from 
the standpoint of length of service. All 
of them were vigorous opponents of many 
phases of the New Deal programs. 

Thirteen Republicans—including Joseph 
W. Martin, Jr., of Massachusetts, the 
new Speaker—were just getting settled 
in the House and moving into their second 
and third terms when the Republicans lost 
control in 1930. 

In the main, these are the men whose 
voices will be persuasive in the House 
when policy setting is undertaken. Most 


of them have a minimum of 20 years of\ 


reaches back into the ’20s. However, in the 
House, as in the Senate, the main body 
of Republicans are members who started 
during the New Deal years and who have 
worked only as a part of a minority party. 
They functioned chiefly as objectors and 
critics of New Deal policies. Now they 
must join in shaping a program. : 
If the voice of the newcomer to Con- 
gress is heard at all, it is likely to be in 
the conferences and caucuses that the two 


parties hold behind closed doors to discuss 


action on important policies. In these, the 
usual practice is for them to defer to old- 
timers. And aside from these, the new 
member can make his influence felt only 
in committee rooms. 

Committee chairmen. On most of the 
important | House committees, );ewcomers 
will find that the chairmen come from that 
group whose service goes back_to the days 
of Herbert Hoover. In thef{ Senate, ‘the 
chairmanships will go, for thé-most part, 
to the New Deal critics of the 30s. 


/~ In spite of the injection of a consider-| 


able quantity of fresh, young blood into} 
Congress by the election, the average age 
of committee chairmen will be changed but | 


legislative experience and a memory that “little. The average age of the committee 
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chairmen in the Senate in the old Con- 
gress was 63. In the new Congress it will 
bé 61}The average age of House comynittee 
chairmen in the old Gorgress. was r\ It 
will be unchanged in The-Trew> oo . 

Congressional composite. In spite 
of the fact that policy making will rest 
chiefly in the hands of the older members, 
the new Congress will be younger than 
was the 79th Congress, a survey by The 
United States News reveals. More than 
hal _its_ members will be lawyers. It 
will have more veterans than did the 
last Congress. And it is better educated. 

The average House member in thé 
80th Congress is a lawyer and a college 
graduate, and has held public office in his 
_ State or community. An analysis shows: 

In the new House, 249 Representatives 
are lawyers, 34 are farmers or farm 
owners, 33 have been schoolteachers or 
educators, 30 were newspapermen or pub- 
lishers, 75 are, or have been, in business, 
and the remainder come from a variety 
of professions. Some were bankers, insur- 
ance men, engineers, doctors, dentists, 
druggists, ministers, diplomats, 
veterinarians, architects, 


One was, successively, a tailor, a coal 
miner and a professional athlete. Another 
was a soloist for the Chicago Opera 
Company, a director of dance bands, a 
contractor and a school superintendent. 


Almost-half of the members of the“new 
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actors, / 
radio commenta- \ 
tors, mechanics, plumbers and bricklayers. ‘ 


House are veterans of one war or another. 
Sixty-eight are veterans of World War II 
and 123 served either in the first World 
War or in the Spanish-American War. 

Five _sevenths of the members of the 
new House went to collegé, and two thirds 
of them finished. Most of the rest have 
high-school education, although a few have 
less than that. Many worked their way 
through college. Some studied at night 
school. Two or three had the same Groton- 
Harvard courses of education that the late 
President Roosevelt had. 

Better than one of every four House 
members served as members of their State 
re before coming to Washington. 
} One hundred and twenty-seven had such 
/ training. Of the others, 23 held State 
offices, 39 were judges, 29 were district at- 
torneys, 31 were prosecuting attorneys, 23 
were city or county attorneys, 18 have 
been secretaries to Congressmen, 2 were 
Lieutenant Governors, one is a former 
U.S. Senator, 18 were mayors of their home 
cities and 124 have never held{public office), 


_- The average Senator also is a lawyer, \ 
“but he is older and more likely to have 


held public office before. o 4 
Almost a third of the Senators are 
former__Governors. Twenty- -six of them 
come from such posts in their home States. 
Another was a Lieutenant Governor. Of 
the others, 18 are former House members, 
5 were judges, 8 were members of State 
legislatures, 26 held various State, county 
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or party offices, and only 12 have neyg 
held political office before. 

Fewer professions also are representej 
in the Senate. Sixty-eight Senators ap 
lawyers, 5 are publishers, 4 are engineer 
3 are in the insurance business, one wa 
an undertaker, 4 were full-time farmey 
6 taught school at some place along th 
line, one was a college president and om 
a mechanic. The others followed varioy 
business and professional pursuits. 

Eighty- two_of the Senators went tj 
college, ‘and 67 of them finished. Most of 
the others have high-school education. 

Almost half of the Senators are veterans 
Eight are veterans of the second Worl 
War. Thirty-six were in the first Worl 
War or the “Spanish-American War. And 
one, Senator Edward ~V. Robertson, of 
Wyoming, a Republican, is an immigrant 
from Wales and a veteran of the Boer War, 

Kinfolks. Quite a few members-of both 
the House and the Senate are sons of 
former members of Congress. Three Houg 
members are widows who succeeded thei 
hasbands. Two are sons who succeeded 
heir fathers. One succeeded his brother, 
Representative John Davis Lodge, of Cou. 
necticut, and Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, 
of Massachusetts, both Republicans, ar 
brothers. And so are Representatives May 
Schwabe, of Missouri, and George B, 
Schwabe, of Oklahoma, both Republicans. 

Business is well represented among the 
new members of Congress. One is vice 
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president of a food-manufacturing concern. 
Another owns three furniture factories and 
js a director in two banks and other busi- 
ness enterprises. A third is head of a big 
four-milling concern. At least two are oil- 
company officials. One runs a big machine- 
tool factory. And others have a variety of 
business interests. 

Politically, the new Congress stands 
somewhat to the right of the one that is 
moving out to make room for it. 

In the South, most of those who man- 
aged to eliminate Southern Democrats in 
the primaries were regarded as more liberal 
than the men they supplanted. There were 
only one or two exceptions to this. 

But in the North, where the Democrats 
lost ground in the cities, most of the Re- 
publicans who are replacing Democrats 
are regarded as more conservative than the 
men they are replacing. This is especially 
true in Northern cities, where most of the 
Republicans gains were made. 

The net result is a Congress whose 
median level of social and economic think- 
ing stands close to the views of Senator 
Robert A. Taft, of Ohio. On Government 
spending, some of the new members specify 
that they are willing to go along with 
Representative Taber. On taxes, many 
express the same views as Representative 
Knutson. Mr. Taber is slated to head the 
Appropriations Committee, and Mr. 
Knutson the Ways and Means Committee, 
of the House. 


. A GUIDE TO 


New members’ views. Two thirds of 
the newly elected members “of Congress 
are careful, however, not to commit them- 
selves_tee-positively-to tither side of the 
broad questions which soon will confront 
them. They want to consult with leaders 
before making up their minds. 

On labor“ legislation, it is clear that 
a large body of opinion among the in- 
coming legislators favors measures which 
would compel labor peace in vital indus- 
tries, although the members differ over 
methods to_reach this goal. 

Some suggest a curb upon labor leaders 
but say they do not want to punish the 
workingman, himself. Others want labor 
to have responsibilities commensurate 
with its powers. Many want compulsory 
arbitration of labor disputes. Some de- 
mand a flat curb upon strikes. And quite 
a few speak of banning the closed shop. 

If the mood of the newcomers, and par- 
ticularly the newly elected World War II 
veterans, prevails, labor faces the prospect 
of drastic new legislation. 

On finances, the new members speak 
of balancing the budget, cutting govern- 
mental expenditures and trimming taxes. 
This, in the main, has been the Republi- 
can line. But quite a few of the new 
members observe that this may not be 
possible and suggest cutting taxes only 
for the low-income groups, if at all. 

United Nations gets fairly strong back- 
ing from most of the new members. Quite 
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a few say that isolationism is dead and 
that America must play an active role in 
world affairs. A few from the Middle West 
say that the United States can help the 
rest of the world after it first takes care 


_ of its own interests. 


A strong Army and Navy is urged by 
almost all of the newcomers until the 
United Nations can assure security to the 
whole world. But, for some of these, a 
note of scepticism creeps into their re- 
marks. They say, “if ever.” 

Quite a few of the newcomers favor 
universal military training; some of them 
urge unification of the Army and Navy. 

On reciprocal trade agreements, there 
is a wide divergence of opinion. Some 
approve; some oppose. Quite a few urge 
a high protective tariff. Some say they 
want reciprocal trade agreements but 
with a tariff to protect American industry. 
Others say they would like to see trade 
agreements but have them handled by 
Congress. 

What is happening is that a new, 
Republican-controlled Congress is coming 
to Washington in about the same state 
of uncertainty as has prevailed at the 
opening of Democratic Congresses for 
14 years. The Congress is a little younger 
and a little better educated. But the same 
old hands are at the helm. 

The congressional program will be ham- 
mered together in the conflict of ideas 
that lies ahead. 
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Defense-Merger Progress: 


Compromises 


by Services 


Broad Agreement as Basis for Legislative Action 
To Put Land, Sea, Air Units Under One Civilian Head 


Army-Navy issues over 
shore-based aircraft and 
uncertain fate of Marines 


Final unification of this country’s armed 
forces within a single department and un- 
der a single Cabinet member appears to 
be approaching. The Army and Navy now 
have agreed on the broad outlines of a 
unification plan, leaving only a few issues 
to be compromised. Prospects are that this 
plan will get priority attention from the 
incoming Congress. 

The outlook now is for a national-de- 
fense setup like the newly adopted British 
system, one in which the land, sea and air 
forces are separate organizations but all 
are under a single civilian head, with joint 
over-all planning and service groups. 

Agreement has been reached on this 
much of the unification plan: 

A Department of Common Defense, 
headed by one Cabinet member, replacing 
present Secretaries of War and Navy. 

A separate air force, on a par with 
the Army and Navy. This was conceded 
by the Navy in recent weeks. 

A Council of Common Defense, com- 
posed of the Secretary of Common De- 
fense, the chairman of a new National 
Security Resources Board, and the Secre- 
tary of State, to co-ordinate military and 
international policy. The Council and the 
Resources Board, both Navy ideas, were 
agreed to by the Army as a compromise. 

A central intelligence agency, already 
established in the Central Intelligence 
Group, to handle top intelligence matters 
for all three services. 

A central research and development 
agency, to replace a current Army-Navy 
Joint Board, which merely co-ordinates 
independent research done by each service, 
and to handle basic research for all three 
services. 

Joint Chiefs of Staff to be continued. 
This group is to have a major part in the 
preparation of a unified arms budget. 
Navy insisted on this. 

Four assistant-secretary jobs, to be 
filled by civilians, to co-ordinate such 
things as personnel and procurement pol- 
icies for all forces. 

These measures, agreed to by both the 
Army and Navy, form the basis of the 
unification plan to be presented to the 
opening sessions of Congress by its War 
Department sponsors. Other details of the 
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plan do not have the backing of both 
services, however. 

Opposition by the Navy to the 
Army’s unification bill remains on these 
points: 

Land-based aircraft, the Navy fears, 
might all be taken over by the Air Forces, 
thus taking out of the Navy’s hands part 
of its antisubmarine and reconnaissance 
team. The Army has indicated that it is 
willing to compromise on this matter. 

A single military head of all armed 
forces, provided in the Army plan through 
a military chief of staff for the proposed 
Department of Common Defense, also is 
opposed by the Navy. Theory here is that 
two thirds of the time the Navy would be 
bossed by a nonnaval officer. The Army’s 
position is that such a chief of staff would 
be merely an adviser to the civilian Secre- 
tary, not a military dictator over all the 
services. 

Fate of the Marine Corps, too, is un- 
certain under the plan, the Navy points 
out. Naval officers fear that under a single 
department their Marines might be taken 
over by the Army as amphibious troops 
instead of remaining with the Navy as a 
landing force for the fleet. 

Within Congress, meanwhile, a pre- 
liminary skirmish to precede the coming 
debate on unification is scheduled to break 
out as soon as the legislative body recon- 
venes. This skirmish centers on the merger 
of the Naval and Military Affairs com- 
mittees, provided for in the Congressional 
Reorganization Act and scheduled to take 
effect this month. 

In the House, members of the Naval 
Affairs Committee voted, in a closed-door 
session in December, to oppose the planned 
merger of the two House committees. Rep- 
resentative W. Sterling Cole (Rep.), of 
New York, who would head the House 
Naval group if the committee merger 
were not to be effected, reversed his previ- 
ous stand and opposed the move as one 
which “defin:tely places the security of 
our Navy in jeopardy.” Representative 
Walter Andrews (Rep.), of New York, 
known to favor unification, would prob- 
ably head the merged committees in the 
House. 


In the Senate, no opposition has devel- 


oped to the committee merger thus far, 
and in both houses Republican leaders 
believe they have enough votes to put 
through the committee reorganizations. 
But a compromise is possible to avoid a 


—Harris & Ewing 
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bitter fight. Such a compromise could 
result in separate committees for Army 
and Navy affairs in the House, and a 
single committee for both in the Senate. 

Prospects for a service unification bill 
to pass, however, appear much further 
advanced than when the Congress ad- 
journed last summer. The economy argu- 
ment, with savings up to 20 per cent prom- 
ised by the Army, is expected to impress 
Republican Congressmen. Co-ordination 
of Army-Navy commands in seven areas 
throughout the world already has been 
put into effect. Joint Army-Navy boards 
have increased in recent months. An 
agreement between the Army and Navy 
has been reached on nearly all majo» 
points of the unification plan. 
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MOVES TO REDUCE LABOR STRIFE: 
FEDERAL CONTROLS AS ANSWER? 


Pressure to Impose Standards on Unions, Enforceable in Courts 


Outlook for return of 
some rights to employers, 
but not use of injunction 


Displays of force by labor unions, in- 
cluding mass picketing and, sometimes, 
violence in strikes, are problems in worker- 
employer relations that the new Congress 
will be asked to solve. At present, govern- 
ment, both federal and State, finds itself 
relatively helpless to act in strikes except 
with a show of military force. 

Strike violence has not been widespread 
in relation to the number of workers who 
struck in 1946, or in relation to the num- 
ber of strikes, but it is raising a question 
about the future of the Norris-La Guardia 
Act. That Act bars the use of federal 
court injunctions to stop workers from 
using physical power to gain their ends, 
except on the basis of prolonged court 
proceedings. Congress thus is to be asked 
to examine proposals to amend the anti- 
injunction law when it gets down to con- 
sidering labor legislation. 

On occasion during the past year, own- 
ers of property have been kept from their 
plants. On other occasions, members of 
opposing unions have engaged in street 
warfare, and have attacked other work- 
ers, union and nonunion, when they sought 


to go to work. Mass picketing also has 
effectively tied up a number of plants. 
The pictures on pages 27 through 31 illus- 
trate the type of violence that has oc- 
curred in this country without much legal 
restraint. 

Injunctions issued by courts before 1982 
served to punish workers for violent ac- 
tions. This power, however, was so abused 
by employers that there were few voices 
raised in Congress for its continued use 
when the Norris-La Guardia Act came to 
a vote. The Government itself revived 
the use of injunction in the recent coal 
strike. United Mine Workers’ President 
John L. Lewis was held in contempt of 
court when he refused to recognize the 
power of a federal court to enjoin him 
from continuing a strike, but Mr. Lewis 
continues to challenge that power and has 
appealed his case to the Supreme Court. 

The tables, in fact, now are almost 
completely turned in employer-employe 
relations. 

Employers today are required to bar- 


.gain collectively with their workers and 


to consider every issue raised by unions, 
and their activities in opposing any union 
proposals are severely limited. These limits 
on employer actions are imposed by the 
Wagner Act as interpreted by the National 
Labor Relations Board. And the Board has 
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power to enforce its decisions by the use 
of cease and desist orders that can be 
enforced in court. Employers, thus, con- 
front a power that amounts to the in- 
junctions that courts once used to issue 
against unions. 

Unions, on the other hand, are subject 
to almost no restraints, regardless of the 
nature or extent of their activities. Fed- 
eral courts have so interpreted the Norris- 
La Guardia Act as to make unions virtual- 
ly free of any legal responsibility. And 24 
States have followed the Federal Govern- 
ment’s lead by enacting little Norris-La 
Guardia Acts of their own. 

The result is that a no man’s land 
exists in the law, where almost no rules 
apply to unions, while employers are cir- 
cumscribed by a whole set of regulations. 

This is the situation that Congress will 
be asked to remedy when it begins to study 
problems of labor-management relations. 
The law may be brought back into a field 
from which it was withdrawn 14 years 
ago. If brought back, however, it would 
be on a limited basis. The odds are 
against any action by Congress that would 
risk a return to the abuses that occurred 
before 1932. More likely is legislation that 
will impose standards upon unions, just as 
standards now apply to employers, and 
these standards might be enforced by 
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orders of an administrative agency, rather 
than by federal courts. 

In enacting any changes in labor laws, 
Congress is likely to weigh the experience 
of the country before and after adoption 
of the Norris-La Guardia Act. 

Before the Act, employers found fed- 
eral court injunctions to be a ready weap- 
on to break strikes and to smash unions. 
They were used at first as simple court 
orders to restrain workers from damaging 
property. But later they were extended 
to prevent unions from paying strike 
benefits to workers and to prohibit picket- 
ing. Sometimes injunctions even went so 
far as to prevent unions from publicizing 
the existence of a strike, or of stating their 
case against managements. Once in a 
while union attorneys were forbidden to 
advise strikers of their legal rights, and 
on one occasion union members were 
stopped from meeting in a church. 

This extended use of th’ injunction 
came about by broadened court interpreta- 
tions of the meaning of “property.” An 
injunction against persuading workers to 
strike was upheld on the ground that such 
persuasion would injure the business. 

“Yellow dog” labor contracts, by which 
an employer refused to hire or keep a 
worker if he joined a labor union, also 
were upheld by the courts. 

This was the labor situation that con- 
fronted Congress when the Norris-La 
Guardia Act was framed. Injunctions 
poured from courts in a steady flow. In 
the railroad shopmen’s strike of 1922, 
nearly 300 injunctions were issued. Em- 
ployers found an added advantage in the 
injunction since it became effective im- 
mediately. Unions saw their strikes col- 
lapse under the long delays required for 
appeals from court orders. 

After the Act, the injunction was re- 
moved as an antistrike weapon. Debates 
in the House and Senate indicate that the 
intent of the Norris-La Guardia Act was to 
prevent strikebreaking by federal courts, 
but not to remove the power of courts to 
protect persons or property from violence. 
The further point was made by both Sena- 
tor George Norris, of Nebraska, and Rep- 
resentative Fiorello La Guardia, of New 
York, fathers of the ‘>t. that State courts 
still could enjoin unio: 

States, however, follo.. a the Congress, 
and the injunction became almost a dead 
letter in labor disputes. States that also 
have anti-injunction laws are Connecticut, 
Indiana, Minnesota, New Jersey, North 
Dakota, Oregon, Washington, Colorado, 
Idaho, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, New York, Pennsylvania, Utah, Wis- 
consin, Wyoming, Arizona, Illinois, Kansas, 
Maine, New Mexico, Oklahoma and Rhode 
Island. 

Federal courts still may issue injunctions 
to prevent fraud or violence by unions, 
but this power, too, is restricted. Before 
employers can obtain an injunction against 
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a union, all of these conditions must be 
established: 
Unlawful acts have been threatened 
or committed and will be continued, 
Substantial property damage will 
result. 
The employer will suffer substantial 
loss unless the union is enjoined. 
No other legal remedy exists for the 
employer. 
Local police are unable or unwilling 
to protect the property. 

These conditions, together, are almost 
impossible to prove. Injunctions have 
been refused because employers failed to 
make “every reasonable effort” to nego [ 
tiate, and a railroad was refused an in. 
junction because all the machinery avail. 
able under the Railway Mediation Ac 
had not been used. Courts also have held 
that injunctions cannot be used to prevent 
picketing even when none of the picketed 
employers’ workers are union members, or 
when unions are picketing because of a 
jurisdictional dispute. 

The final touch came with a circuit 
court of appeals decision which declared: 
“Only where the police can’t or won’t do 
their job of protecting physical property, 
the courts may step in.” 

The Wagner Act tipped the balance 
further in favor of unions. As interpreted 
by the courts and the National Labor 
Relations Board, employers must consider 
all union demands, however unreasonable 
they may seem, and they must be circun- 
spect in expressing their opinions of un 
ions. Once an employer was penalized be- 
cause his personnel director entered a 
tavern frequented by employes. 

Now employers can do nothing, except 
negotiate with unions, to prevent strikes 
or stop strikes after they have occurred. 
Strikers cannot be fired if the strike is 
held to be legal. 

Motion-picture studios have had to 
stand by, helpless, in Hollywood, Calif, 
while two rival unions brawled over men- 
berships and the right to perform certain 
work in the studios. Oakland, Calif., re 
cently was tied up with a general strike be 
cause of a labor dispute in a single depart- 
ment store, and Pittsburgh was unable to 
end an electric-power strike even with a 
local court injunction. And in Wisconsin, 
an employer was unable to prevent pickets 
from using violence to thwart a “back to 
work” movement by other workers. 

As a result, it now is being argued that 
some federal controls over labor violence 
are necessary, that some legislation is 
needed to provide employers and workers 
the protection that the States do not now 
give them. Repeal of the Norris-La Guar 
dia Act is not considered likely, but Con- 
gress may be asked to find a method of 
controlling unions without a return to the 
abuses of “government by injunction” that 
were so widely opposed in Congress i 
1932. 
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VIOLENCE ON THE PICKET LINE IN ‘46 


The wave of strikes that swept the 
country in 1946 was accompanied by a 
considerable amount of mass picketing. 
Strikers and their sympathizers, some- 
times numbering in the hundreds, would 
parade in solid phalanxes before a strike- 
bound plant and bar the entrances. Em- 
ployers and nonstrikers who wanted to 
stay on the job often were denied access 
to the plants. 

Often, too, mass picketing resulted in 
violence. Strikers and nonstrikers were in- 
jured, and property was destroyed. Em- 
ployers, who once could use injunctions to 
end picketing of this type and restrain 
workers from other acts, now were power- 
less. The Norris-La Guardia Act had lim- 
ited the power of the federal courts to 
issue injunctions in labor disputes. The 
Federal Government’s policing authority 
was limited to use of troops, a drastic 
measure that was not called upon. 

A picture story of some of the violence 
that marked the strikes of 1946 is shown 
here. Some of the fights were between 
pickets and police, others were between 

rpreted " strikers and nonstrikers. Most violence oc- 
Labor sale curred in long strikes where tempers had 
= been shortened by unsuccessful attempts 

—International at settlement. The major strikes—in steel, 

NEW YORK, N. Y. Tension mounts on autos, coal, and some other industries— STAMFORD, CONN. Yale & Towne Mfg. 
picket line during Western Union strike. were relatively free of violence. Co. foreman beaten on his way to work. 
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HARTFORD, CONN. Police attempting to restrain demonstra- plant, as a nonstriker tries to drive an automobile through 
tors on the picket line in front of the Pratt & Whitney aircraft to the company grounds ringed by a wall of strikers. 
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NEWARK, N. J. Mounted and foot police work their way striking office workers to get to their jobs. A free-for-all fight 
through a picket line at the Baker & Co. plant to permit non- ensued between police and pickets as a result of this action. 


—Acme 
BLOOMFIELD, N. J. Scene at the strike-bound Westinghouse pany personnel. Factory policemen on duty at company’s park- 
plant where strikers overturned two autos belonging to com- ing lot when strikers appeared were unable to restrain them. 
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KEARNY, N. J. Two telephone operators (second and third enter the strike-bound plant as policemen attempt to keep 
from right) employed at Western Electric vainly try to order among the crowd of strikers massed outside. 
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CAMDEN, N. J. Mounted police dispersing pickets who tried PHILADELPHIA, PA. Strikers at the General Electric Co. 
to stop delivery trucks of Camden Courier-Post newspapers. plant struggle with policemen trying to halt their march. 


—Press ‘Associat on 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. A policeman stands over a fallen picket General Electric. This was aftermath of the police attempt 
after police lines were smashed by 3,000 marchers at to enforce a court injunction against mass picketing, 
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LANCASTER, PA. General view as 50 police break through CHICAGO, ILL. Close-up of clash at strike-bound American 
picket line at carbarn of Conestoga Transportation Co. Devices Corp. in which 50 police responded to a riot call, 


—International —Press aosudlation 
CHICAGO, ILL. One of several pickets arrested during strike CHICAGO, ILL. Picket taken into custody at Jones Foundry 
at Union Stockyards where police and strikers clashed. & Machine Co plant, when strikers tried to block entrances. 
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WEST ALLIS, WIS. Picket arrested dur- Close-up of Allis-Chalmers strike front Another picket arrested after clash by 
ing clash at Allis-Chalmers plant. —demonstrator injured by automobile. police and strikers at Allis-Chalmers. 


BERKELEY, CALIF. Rival machinists of ClO and International 
Association of Machinists (independent) grapple at Columbia 


—lInternational 


ALAMEDA, CALIF. Another close-up of violence as police bat- 
tle pickets at strike-bound Bethlehem shipbuilding yard. 
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Machine Works as steel-helmeted police intervene. Reinstate- 
ment of ClO members after strike settlement started clash. 
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HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. Rival unionists outside Warner Bros. 
studio locked in battle as policeman tries to separate them. 
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fast start 


It’s only in fable that the tortoise wins! And you, as an experi- 
enced businessman, know the advantage of a fast start in today’s 
race for tomorrow’s markets. 

If you are thinking of expanding your production, modernizing 
your facilities, adding a new process, relocating your business or 
starting a new enterprise—look to the War Assets Administration 
first for help in getting that vital headstart. 


The War Assets Administration has hundreds of ready-built 
plants for sale or lease .. . Plants that ran magnificently to win a 
war, and are in prime condition for peacetime running . . . Plants 
large and small .. . Plants you may take over fully equipped— 
or without machinery . .. Plants you may buy or rent as a whole, 
or occupy in part under a multiple tenancy arrangement. 


Right now, when restrictions and material shortages make it 
so hard for you to build the business home you need, one of 
these immediately available surplus plants will help you solve 
that problem. 


If you can qualify as a “‘small business”, you will find that a 
high priority is available for your purchase of a plant through the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Our regional offices will 
advise you how to obtain this priority certi- 
fication. Get in touch with the nearest War 
Assets Administration office listed below. 


Write, phone or call for the PLANT- 
FINDER, a fully indexed, descriptive cata- 


log of Government-owned plants. 


Wark ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


Offices located at: ATLANTA » BIRMINGHAM - BOSTON - CHARLOTTE - CHICAGO CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND + DALLAS - DENVER - DETROIT - FORT DOUGLAS, UTAH +- HELENA - HOUSTON 
JACKSONVILLE - KANSAS CITY, MO.+ LITTLE ROCK+ LOS ANGELES + LOUISVILLE - MINNEAPOLIS 
NASHVILLE - NEW ORLEANS - NEW YORK - OMAHA + PHILADELPHIA - PORTLAND, ORE. 
* RICHMOND - ST. LOUIS - SAN ANTONIO - SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE - SPOKANE + TULSA 


- 


GOVERNMENT 
OWNED 


SURPLUS PLANTS 
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REDEFINITION OF WORK TIME: 
TESTS APPLIED BY THE COURT 


Conditions That Affect Decisions Giving Back Pay to Suing Unions 


Employers’ efforts to meet 
situation by cutting hours 
and relocating timeclocks 


A new idea of what makes up a week of 
work is having to be accepted by employ- 
ers. This new idea, a result of Supreme 
Court decisions, is taking hold fast as 
unions file suits for back pay totaling 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 

A change in the elements that enter 
into the work week is not something that 
has occurred overnight. The change started 
in 1938, when Congress enacted the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, which sets 40 hours 
as the standard work week, beyond which 
work is to be paid for at time-and-one-half 
rates. Congress, however, left it to the 
courts to define the elements that con- 
stitute a week of work. 

The Supreme Court, ever since 1944, has 
been laying down the rules that must gov- 
ern employers so long as the existing law 
is on the statute books. Employers only 
now are jolted into a realization that their 
old conceptions of working time must be 
changed. A pattern of decisions is quite 
clear and of vital importance to all em- 
ployers covered by the Act. 

Three tests are applied by the Supreme 
Court to determine what time is to be 
counted as work. Regardless of past cus- 
toms or traditions, employers can expect to 
pay wages for any minutes or hours during 
which these conditions are met: 

The employe has to exert himself 
physically or mentally. This exertion 
is required or controlled by the em- 
ployer. The exertion benefits the em- 
ployer or his business. 

In applying these tests to important ac- 
tivities: 

Travel time within a factory or mine 
area generally becomes work time. The 
travel is required by the employer’s ar- 
rangement of his property. He may furnish 
transportation, as in a coal mine or logging 
camp, but the time en route still is subject 
to pay. This principle now affects all in- 
dustry as a result of the decision in the 
Mt. Clemens (Mich.) Pottery Co. case. 
The case originated in the federal district 
court at Detroit, under Judge Frank A. 
Picard. But its importance stems from the 
Supreme Court decision written by Justice 
Frank Murphy. 

Pay starts at the gate rather than at 
the workbench, under the new rules. If a 
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worker has a four-minute walk to the time- 
clock he gets paid for that. If he has a 
six-minute walk from the timeclock to the 
locker room, as in the case portrayed by 
the chart on page 35, he gets paid for that. 
He may have another walk of a minute or 
two from locker room to work area, and he 
collects on that. He gets paid for the re- 
turn trips at the end of the day. In a 
typical case, travel time alone could add 10 
to 30 minutes to the time an employe is 
credited with on the pay roll each day. 
If that would bring his work week over 
40 hours, he would re and one-half 
the basic rate per aking the addi- 
tional time even more costly for the 
employer. 

Walking to lunch and returning can 
add extra-minutes to a worker’s pay and 
extra dollars to an employer’s pay roll, 
if it is shown that the employer requires 
workers to eat at a measurable distance 
from their work place. 

Riding from home to factory could be 
classed as travel time in special circum- 
stances. One union is asking back pay for 
time spent by workers traveling between 
home and factory because the company 
furnished the busses and controlled the 
workers en route through rules enforced 
by disciplinary action. 

Work preparations will count as time 
worked also. This means workers must be 
paid for time spent in changing to special 
clothes, obtaining tools, adjusting ma- 
chines, readying materials and receiving 


instructions before work starts. They must 
be allowed time at the end of the day for 
returning tools, cleaning machines, washing 
up and changing back to street clothes, 

Waiting time may be considered work. 
ing time depending on how much of the 
time is spent predominantly for the 
employer’s or the worker’s benefit. 

Inactive duty such as sometimes in- 
volved in property guarding and fire pre- 
vention may often qualify the same as 
active work, since readiness to serve can 
be hired just as much as service itself. In 
some cases, the courts have held that 
working time may include time spent in 
sleeping and in recreation. 

Work interruptions have no effect on 
pay rolls where employes wait for the job 
to resume. Employers can avoid paying 
men for waiting time in this case only by 
dismissing them for the day as soon as the 
interruption occurs. If an assembly line 
breaks down for an hour and the men are 
told to return when the line is going again, 
the hour’s wait counts as working time 
even if the men have left the shop or other- 
wise used the time as their own. A bus 
driver has been awarded pay for time 
spent waiting between successive trips; oil 
pumpers were paid for waiting on the site 
for a well to be brought in; freight handlers 
got pay while waiting deliveries of freight. 

Work-related activities offer many 
possible new work definitions. 

Meal periods may be added into work- 
ing time unless the employer makes sure 
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Pattern for Timeclock-to-Timeclock Pay Agreements ? 


























































Each employer will have to meet this 
problem according to the facts of his 
Some employers 
may find an out-of-court settlement their 


workers have a clear-cut case 
with all facts beyond dispute, an em- 
ployer may have no alternative to a 
settlement based on payment of the full 
amount due, including that for statutory 
damages. These damages would make the 
total cost of the work time involved three 
times as high as the regular pay rate. But 
a compromise settlement binding on both 
parties is possible when there is a dispute 
the number of 


nes in- 
re pre- 
ume as 
ve can 
self. In 
d that 
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ect on 
he job JB} pasis on which Dow Chemical Co., and UMW's District 50 agreed to compute future paid travel time of day workers.) 
paying 
nly by 
as the [Phisemployes are relieved of all their duties, 
y line JBnot just most of them, and are free to leave 
en are [their place of werk. One company’s lunch _ individual operations. 
again, BB period has been held to be work time be- 
: time [cause the period varies from day to day, _ best solution. 
other- Bidue to factors beyond the workers’ control. Where 
A bus Rest periods, if lasting 20 minutes or 

time Bless, are almost certain to be counted as 
ps; oil Bwork time. Rest periods longer than 20 
e site [minutes may be adjudged as time off and 
ndlers fnot subject to pay, in some cases. 
eight, After-hours work, such as the prepara- 
many [tion of reports, will nearly always be 

considered part of actual paid work time, 

work- [even if the reports are made out at home. 

sure Medical treatment will be considered about the facts as to 

















work where a worker is injured on the 
job, but subsequent visits to the doctor 
outside working hours may be ignored. If 
the worker chooses treatment by a private 
doctor off the company premises, he stands 
a chance of losing the time involved. Time 
spent during working hours in obtaining 
medical examinations or ability-to-work 
certificates required by the company must 
be counted as working time. 

Grievance meetings, if such confer- 
ences during working hours are part of the 
established plant procedure, will be counted 
as work time. It makes no difference 
whether the conference is with a manage- 
ment or a union official. Voluntary after- 
hours conferences, training courses and 
similar activities would not count as work, 
but where attendance is required the tend- 
ency is to allow it as work time. 

_ Pay claims covering overtime worked 
mn the past are the most important imme- 
diate result of the new work-week rulings. 
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hours worked by the employes or as to 
their regular pay rates. 

In contrast, if the dispute concerns the 
legal status of the work, under the law, 
a worker cannot waive his rights and an 
employer cannot depend for protection 
against future claims on any decision 
except a decision reached by a court on 
the full amount due the employes, in- 
cluding damages. 

Where a binding settlement is possible, 
employers may find workers willing to 
withdraw demands for higher basic wage 
rates in return for a settlement covering 
pay rates for future nonproductive activ- 
ities and payment for back overtime. In 
the agreement between the.Dow Chemical 
Co., and a unit of the United Mine Work- 
ers, for example, the company and the 
union agreed to settle for $4,656,000 in 
back pay. 

Suits for back pay are increasing daily as 
unions hurry to file in hopes of by-passing 
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any law Congress may pass limiting lia- 
bilities. As it stands today, employers can 
be sued for claims resulting from work per- 
formed as far back as 1938. State limita- 
tion statutes have been found unconstitu- 
tional in several cases. 

Reducing overtime for the future may 
be of the greatest help to most employers. 
By keeping the total work week below 40 
hours, including both nonproductive and 
productive time, an employer can avoid 
any extra wage payments. A worker paid 
$35 weekly for a five-day week of 35 hours’ 
working time could have 5 hours’ travel 
time added to his schedule and still he 
would have no claim for more pay. His pay, 
even when averaged over the entire time 
of 40 hours, still is higher than the 40 cents 
an hour minimum rate, and his total work 
week is only 40 hours. If, on the other 
hand, he spends 7 hours traveling in aa- 
dition to 35 hours working, he could claim 
2 hours’ overtime at $1.50 an hour, or one 
and one-half times his basic $1 an hour. 

Another way to hold down working time 
is to eliminate time-using operations by 
placing entrance gates, timeclocks, wash- 
rooms, lunch facilities and parking areas as 
close as possible to the workbench or work 
site. Time-saving changes may bring a 
factory’s nonproductive activities down 
within the rule against “trifling” time 
amounts. The courts have yet to decide 
exactly what is a “trifling” period, but one 
court declined to award back pay for time 
not exceeding three minutes each day. All 
these and many other measures already are 
being taken by employers to cope with the 
new idea of a work week. 
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EFFECT OF THE BILBO INQUIRY: 
DEFINING SENATORS’ STANDARDS 


Issues Involving Mississippian’s Attitude Toward Negro Vote 


Implications his colleagues 
may draw from acceptance 
of loans from contractors 


A standard of conduct for members of 
the U.S. Senate is being fixed by that 
body, now passing on qualifications of 
Senator Theodore G. Bilbo (Dem.), of 
Mississippi, for his seat in the Capitol. 

The Senate itself is the sole judge of 
standards for membership. In the past, 
79 men have been refused admittance or 
have been expelled from the Senate. De- 
nial of a seat, in several cases, was due 
to disapproval by a majority of Senators 
of the amount of money spent either in 
the primary election or in the general 
election. Other causes of rejection of men 
selected by the voters have ranged from 
lack of citizenship to disloyalty. 

The Senate’s power to refuse member- 
ship is well established. It is grounded on 
provisions of the Constitution itself, which 
makes each house of Congress “the judge 
of the elections, returns and qualifications 
of its members.” 

In passing upon the qualifications of 
Senator Bilbo, Senate members have had 
two issues before them. 

Denial of the vote to Negroes was 
the first issue. Basis for consideration of 
this issue is the Fifteenth Amendment to 
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the Constitution, which says no man’s 
voting rights should be denied because of 
his color. Southerners have argued that 
this applies to general elections only, but 
the Supreme Court has ruled.it applies as 
well to primaries. The Southern attitude 
was expressed by Senator Ellender (Dem.) , 
of Louisiana, who investigated the Missis- 
sippi charges. He suggested during the 
hearings that it is common knowledge that 
only white folks should go to vote in the 
Democratic primary. 

A Southern issue, on which Senators 
from several States would stand united, 
thus was raised. Some Mississippi election 
officials testified that they asked harder 
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SENATOR BILBO 
At issue, standards of conduct 


constitutional questions of Negroes than 
of whites in deciding whether men were 
qualified to vote. Senator Bilbo was 
quoted as having told election clerks, “If 
you can’t think up enough good questions 
to disqualify them, ask me or any other 
good lawyer.” In one city, several Negroes 
studied up on the clerk’s question. They 
were allowed to vote. 

Violence and persuasion to keep Ne- 
groes from voting also was involved. One 
sheriff and two other offitials admitted 
warning Negroes not to vote, in order to 
keep the peace. They said this was their 
usual practice, and did not result from 
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LOOKING DOWN THEIR NOSES 


speeches in which Senator Bilbo said, 
among other things: “The best way to 
keep the Negro from voting is to see him 
the night before election.” Senator Bilbo 
said he advocated only legal methods. At 
least three Negroes reported that mor 
than persuasion was used to keep them 
from the polls. One said he was beaten by 
white men. This was denied. Another said 
he was held in jail on a drunk and dis 
orderly charge until the polls closed. 

Whatever the cause, only 2,500 of pos 
sibly 350,000 eligible Negroes in Missis 
sippi voted in the primary. Negroes, 
backed by two white men, argued ther 
was intimidation. They said Senator Bilbo 
stirred up this intimidation. Some of the 
Senator’s political opponents _ testified, 
however, that they shared his views o 
“the white primary.” 

Financial transactions involving 3 
member of the Senate represented the 
second issue and the one that received the 
most attention from Mr. Bilbo’s colleagues. 
Hearings were held by a Senate War 
Investigating subcommittee, with Senator 
Mead (Dem.), of New York, and Senator 
Ferguson (Rep.) , of Michigan, doing most 
of the questioning. 

The record showed that substantid 
sums of money passed from war contrac 
tors and others through Senator Bilbo! 
hands, both in the form of contributions 
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INVESTIGATORS MEAD & FERGUSON WITH SENATOR BILBO 
. .. in the evidence, conflicts and gaps 


loans. One war contractor recalled paying 
$25,000 in four checks made out to Mr. 
Bilbo as a contri!ution to a campaign fund 
in 1942. Another operated the Bilbo farm 
lands on a profit-sharing basis for four 
years; he said he lost $48,000 on the opera- 
tion. The Senator, under their agreement, 
did not share losses. A special account in 
the Senator’s name for the Juniper Grove 
Baptist Church on the Bilbo land was 
built up to $28,000 and then shrunk to 
less than $1,000. Work was done on the 
unfinished parsonage during this time. 
Value of the church property is estimated 
at sums ranging from $8,000 to $100,000. 
The pastor thought the eight-bedroom, 
five-bath parsonage would be worth $35,000 
when finished. One war contractor con- 
tributed $3,500 to the church, and three 
others each contributed $500 or more. 
Senator Bilbo testified he didn’t get a 
single dollar out of all these transactions. 

Personal services of war contractors 
proved useful in the making of improve- 
ments on the Senator’s property. The 
earth-moving machinery of one built an 
artificial lake of 15 acres and scooped out 
a swimming pool. At cost, he said, this 
work was worth $3,672.91. Cement mixers 
of another poured $1,500 worth of concrete 
for the swimming pool. Another provided 
a $1,790.79 paint job for the house that 
was built on an island in the lake. The 
contractors testified that these services 
were volunteered. Bills were rendered 
(one was sent out marked “paid”) . Except 
for a $200 delivery of pecans, no payments 
have been made. 

In addition, the Senator received the gift 
of a $1,919.12 Cadillac car from one war 
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contractor and a set of living-room furni- 
ture worth about $500 from a group of 
friends, which included three war con- 
tractors. 

There were gaps in the story. Some 
witnesses indicated that funds were col- 
lected in the Senator’s name, which he 
never knew about. No one accounted, 
dollar by dollar, for the expenditure of 
certain campaign contributions and of con- 
tributions to the church fund. The com- 
mittee found itself studying conflicting 
evidence. 

The question that could be raised in 
the Senate centered not so much on the 
amount of money spent on an election as 
on the character of loans and gifts made 
and on the conduct of a Senator in relation 
to individuals who made these loans and 
gifts. Those who opposed seating Senator 
Bilbo did so on the ground that, if he 
were seated, the Senate then would be con- 
doning his practices. 

Types of conduct at issue in this argu- 
ment included these: 

Accepting loans from war contractors, 
even when they are old personal friends. 
It was testified that part of these loans 
had been paid off. Senator Bilbo said he 
intends to pay them off in full. The 
question remained whether this might 
prove a means of financing political cam- 
paigns, or of paying for services rendered. 

Accepting gifts, such as a fine car, 
from a man who has benefited from Gov- 
ernment contracts. Senator Bilbo and 
others have argued that giving cars and 
other presents to men in public life is a 
common practice. Both President Tru- 
man and the late President Roosevelt were 





given cars, he noted. Investigators indi- 
cated that they thought work performed 
on the Bilbo land might be gifts, too, but 
the Senator maintained this was to be 
paid for in the future. 

Soliciting political contributions from 
a war contractor while he is negotiating 
with the Government, or performing his 
contract, also has been made an issue. 
A law passed in 1940 provides punishment 
both for a person soliciting such a contri- 
bution and for a contractor making such a 
contribution. The Senator’s attorney did 
not think this law could apply to any 
transactions involving Mr. Bilbo. No one 
has been convicted under the law so far. 

Failure to report contributions made to 
a political campaign also was involved. 
Lawyers disagreed as to whether this was 
proper under the Mississippi Corrupt 
Practices Act. In 1942, funds were col- 
lected by Senator Bilbo and others for the 
campaign of Wall Doxey for the Senate. 
They had a committee separate from Mr. 
Doxey’s official campaign committee. 
Mr. Doxey did not even know about some 
of the contributions until after the cam- 
paign. Senator Bilbo’s attorney has said 
that the Mississippi law requiring a report 
of campaign funds applies only to the offi- 
cial campaign committee of a candidate. 

Thus, on almost every point, there is a 
difference of opinion as to the legal and 
ethical meaning to be read into actions 
taken. 

The Senate’s decision on Mr. Bilbo’s 
right to a seat was to rest on the interpre 
tation which individual Senators placed on 
such conduct. In that decision, the citizen 
could find guideposts to the standards of 
conduct which Senators themselves con- 
sider proper for members of the upper 
house. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a@ govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.“ 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Edity, 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and { 








Democracy moves in cycles. A period of abuse of 
power is followed by a period of reform. When, in the 
name of reform, abuse of power produces a reaction 
from the public, a cycle of revision ensues. 

We are on the threshold of a period of revision. 

Mistakes made by conservative rule in the ’20’s were 
due for correction in 1933, and from that year until 
the outbreak of war in 1939 the reform movement 
tried to obtain redress through a series of punitive 
laws. 

The war era confused the issues. Controls necessary 
for self-preservation and later for a total war of of- 
fense gave us, from 1940 through 1946, six years of 
economic life governmentally directed and bureau- 
cratically controlled. 

We now face the task of restoring economic equi- 
librium. The penalty for failure is “recession” and 
then, if unchecked, a deep “depression.” 

The primary need is to establish a proper relation- 
ship between government and the people. The pen- 
dulum has swung far to the “left.” There are zealous 
folks in America who actually believe a system of state 
socialism would be best for us. They come to that con- 
clusion largely because they know only superficially 
about the workings of the so-called capitalistic sys- 
tem. They know the abuses—they do not know the 
true reasons for the abuses nor the productive results 
of the system even with all its defects. 

Extremes beget revolt: There are many zealous 
folks in America, too, on the conservative side who 
feel that all controls can be removed and a theory of 
survival-of-the-fittest put into effect without incurring 
the consequences of serious social unrest. 

The biggest warning signal against extremism by 
factions of the “right” is political revolt. The 1932 
election was such a revolt. The 1946 revolt was of 
minor intensity compared to the 1932 upheaval. The 
1948 election could be a counter-revolt. 

In a democracy numbers count. Social theory can be 
applied rigidly only to the point of acceptance by the 
voters. Any scheme which seeks to entrench the few 
must fail because numerical majorities can overturn it. 

The case for governmental intervention in the eco- 


1947—YEAR OF REVISION 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 
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nomic life of this country is easy to refute in theory. 
True enough, that government is best which govery 
least. Yet when the people suffer, they look to the goy. 
ernment to give them livelihood. 

Governmental intervention in 1932 and thereafter 
was justified by a public demand for certain social re. 
forms that were long overdue. 

Reforms undermined by materialism: But the re. 
forms themselves created new issues because the law 
were written in faulty phrases whose ambiguities are 
today piling up cases in the courts and also becaus 
the laws were administered by bureaucrats possessed 
of the revolutionary spirit of materialism which ra 
tionalizes that the end justifies the means. 

The New Deal lost its idealistic flavor early. It 
succumbed to the crass materialism of its reactionary 
predecessors. Corruption flourished. New monopolies 
were granted. Influence was exerted to secure admin- 
istrative decisions favorable to former New Dealen 
who became lobbyists. The federal judiciary was 
packed with New Dealers, and the tradition of a bi- 
partisan judiciary was abandoned in the worst abus 
of the appointive power in American history. 

Correction is long overdue. Revision is necessary 
if confidence in our system of government is to kt 
maintained and economic chaos averted. 

But revision does not mean repeal of social reforms 
whose objectives are now recognized and accepted. 

We do not, for instance, want to see the social se- 
curity system sabotaged. 

We don’t want to see high tariff protection returned 
with the consequent influence that such a _ policy 
would have in encouraging economic nationalism 
and in provoking retaliatory measures which sow tht 
seeds of war. 

The principle of the protective tariff has always 
been accepted by both the Democratic and Repub 
lican parties as basically sound but the abuse of pro- 
tectionism is nothing more nor less than special privi- 
lege. The 1933 to 1946 period of special privilege has 









taught us that groups on the “left” can be as selfish # 
groups on the “right.”” The New Deal Democrats often 
justified what they did on the grounds that the Repub 
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pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
al news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“t wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 











Reform era that started in 1933 is ending as nation enters period of correction J, 


of abuses of power—Economic: revolt can be prevented through revision 
of measures that hamper operation of free enterprise system. 


licans in the past had benefitted their constituent 
groups by tariff legislation. . 

The war upset the operation of the reciprocal trade 
program. World trade depends on a careful rebuild- 
ing of that program. One mistake made heretofore has 
been failure to furnish adequate information about the 
hearings and the method of negotiating the trade 
agreements. The answer does not lie in giving Con- 
gress a veto over every item. That would be the way 
to prevent agreements from being consummated. 

The power to negotiate and agree must be given 
to the executive branch of the Government under 
instructions from Congress. This delegation carries 
with it the power to change instantly the agreements 
if other nations do not carry out their pledges. 

The other countries of the world can act promptly 
because their legislative and executive bodies are 
merged and can put us at a disadvantage if we in- 
sist on giving Congress the right to delay or obstruct 
the negotiation of agreements. What ought to be done 
is to set up a joint committee of members of Congress 
interested in the making of sound agreements on a 
reciprocal trade basis. Such a committee can function 
alongside of the Department of State very much as 
the Foreign Relations Committee does now on broad 
political questions. 

Revision a non-partisan issue: This is not a parti- 
san question. Representatives of the agricultural de- 
partments of several Southern states only last week 
spoke through their Democratic representatives about 
the need for protective tariffs, and it is apparent that 
the whole question of trade agreements requires care- 
ful re-examination. But it must be understood that the 
purpose is to enlarge world trade and not to restrict 
it—to stimulate the flow of commerce and not to erect 
walls of special privilege or subsidy. 

American business has recently cried out against 
subsidies to support prices of commodities in the 
domestic market. To be consistent, American busi- 
ness must oppose subsidies in the form of tariffs. 
We do not need tariffs for revenues except in a few 
categories where the tariff can operate as a luxury 
tax. We do not need tariffs to protect the inefficient. 


We do need to lower or raise tariffs as a means of 
bargaining with other nations which put up restric- 
tions against us. 

There are other major measures which need revision 
but not destruction. One is the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act and another is the Wage and Hour law. Both 
laws were written by class partisans and can ulti- 
mately break down our economic system unless care- 
fully revised. This, too, is not a partisan proposition. 
Representative Howard Smith of Virginia and other 
Democrats in Congress have been trying for several 
years to get the labor laws revised. It is not altogether 
an ideological question either—except as a minority 
seeks to misuse the issue for that purpose. It is essen- 
tially a question of attaining economic balance in a 
private enterprise system which can work successfully 
only if self-restraint is practiced by all groups that 
possess actual or potential economic power. 

Starting a new cycle: Just as a political revolt cor- 
rects governmental extremes in reform legislation, so 
does an economic revolt—depression and price and 
wage collapse—seek to restore economic balance. It is, 
however, a costly and dangerous method. The remedy 
is not to be found in writing more laws but in correct- 
ing old laws. It is to be found also in honest and fair 
administration of the laws. 

We shall not finish the revision in 1947. The cycle 
may run six or seven years. But the new Congress has 
a mandate from the people to make a beginning, and 
the American people are waiting anxiously for the 
new majority in the House and Senate to act for all 
the people in ridding our government of unmoral and 
selfish influences. The private enterprise system must 
be released from such extortions as emerge through 
the legal trickery of “portal to portal” lawsuits and 
similar impediments imposed in the reform era. Tax 
laws that are punitive weapons of class warfare should 
be replaced by fair and equitable provisions. Monop- 
olies of all kinds must be banned. 

America can avoid a depression, but it can do so 
only if the “something for nothing” philosophy of a 
parasitic era is abandoned in favor of a philosophy of 
hard work and unfettered competition. 
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PLANS FOR STRIKE-CONTROL BILL 


Republicans’ Intention to Get Repassage of Vetoed Case Measure 


How proposed law would 
change responsibilities of 
employers and workers 


A new era in collective-bargaining rela- 
tions between unions and employers seems 
assured for the new year. The Republican 
Congress is in a mood to make sweeping 
changes in Government methods of dealing 
with labor disputes. These changes, if ap- 
proved by the White House, will affect the 
way in which many future labor contracts 
are negotiated. 

Republican strategy now leans toward 
quick approval of major provisions of the 
Case bill, the antistrike measure that was 
vetoed by President Truman. This bill, 
already passed once by Congress, can be 
rshed through in a hurry’ without ex- 
tensive hearings. If signed into law, it 
could have an important effect on the 
1947 strike situation. 

Republicans are willing to gamble that 
President Truman will accept the measure 
this time, or, if he does not, that they 
can pass it over his veto. Mr. Truman him- 
self is expected to propose some changes in 
Government mediation machinery, so that 
a new touch to bargaining relations almost 
surely will be added, even if the Case bill 
does not become law and some alternative 
plan is adopted. 

Chances of the Case bill becoming law 
are good enough now, however, to warrant 
a careful understanding of the measure 
by employers and union members. Under 
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REPRESENTATIVE CASE 
Strategy was for quick approval 


it, union powers are reduced and employers 
find themselves with new duties. 

New rules for bargaining constitute 
one of the major changes provided in the 
Case bill as now drawn. For example, if 
a union wanis to demand a wage increase 
of 25 cents an hour in a large industrial 
plant where the public interest is involved, 
the procedure is as follows: 

Written notice of the desire to negotiate 
on a wage increase is sent to the em- 

ployer by the union. If 


where it finds the company and union are 
not settling their own dispute. In_ the 
vase under consideration here, the board 
might suggest a compromise figure in 
place of the 25-cent demand, or it might 
tell the union that no increase was war- 
ranted. The Board, however, has no 
power under the bill to issue orders or 
require the employer and the union to 
accept its recommendations. 

A cooling-off period of 60 days is re- 
quired, according to the bill, once the 
mediation board takes jurisdiction. The 
employer is required to continue. for the 
60 days the same pay rates and other con- 
ditions of employment that were in effect 
prior to the dispute. Workers are required 
to refrain from striking or slowing down 
production. 

Penalties are provided in the bill if 
either the company or the union violates 
the cooling-off provision. Employes who 
strike in that period can be fired by man- 
agement without fear of charges of unfair 
labor practice from the National Labor 
Relations Board. The protection of the 
Wagner Act is removed, as far as the jobs 
of such strikers are concerned. If the 
strikers are rehired, their rights are re- 
stored. If the employer reduces pay rates 
or locks up his plant, NLRB can take him 
into court to enforce an order requiring 
him to reimburse the workers for any lost 
pay. Perhaps the company and union 
agree on a compromise figure for a wage 
increase during mediation efforts of the 
board. If they do, they sign an agreement 





the union’s contract is 
not about to expire or does 
not permit reopening on 
wages at the time, the 
union is required to drop 
its demand or face penal- 
ties contained in the bill. 
However, if the contract 
permits wage discussions at 
the time, the employer and 
union are required to start 
negotiations within 10 days 
after receipt of the notice. 

A federal mediation 
board is authorized by the 
bill. This board intervenes 
only in disputes that affect 
the general public. In dis- 
putes that do not involve 
the public welfare, the 
board does not enter, but 
allows a strike to occur. In 
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a major industry or fac- 
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and the board withdraws from the situa- 
tion, under the bill’s provisions. 

Arbitration, by terms of the bill, is sug- 
gested by the board if the parties fail to 
agree. If both the company and union 
accept arbitration, they must abide by 
the decision of an arbitrator. There is no 
strike or lockout. However, if either side 
rejects the idea of going to arbitration, a 
strike or lockout can occur at the end of 
the 60-day period, unless a public utility 
is involved. ; 

In public utilities a further waiting 
period is required by the Case bill. As 
passed last summer, this bill defined util- 
ities as those companies whose rates are 
fixed by some governmental agency. This 
provision may be broadened to cover vital 
industries where a strike could affect the 
entire economy. For public utilities, under 
the bill, the President appoints an emer- 
gency commission to make recommenda- 
tions for settlement of the dispute. The 
commission is given 30 days in which to 
report, with possibly a second 30 days by 
mutual consent of the company and union 
involved. The cooling-off period continues 
for five days after the commission reports 
to the President. If public pressure does 
not force acceptance of the recommenda- 
tions, the union then is free to strike, and 
the employer may lock out his workers 
or change working conditions. 

Restrictions are imposed in the follow- 
ing ways, under the Case bill: 

Damage suits can be filed against a 
union that violates its contract with an 
employer. The employer, for example, can 
ask a U.S. district court for damages if 
the union goes on strike where the agree- 
ment includes a no-strike clause. On the 
other hand, an employer can be sued for 
damages by a union if he violates his agree- 
ment. Many grievance cases that arise 
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G. E.'S WILSON & G. M.‘S WILSON 
Mr. Nathan’‘s claims were disputed 


during the life of an agreement, involving 
alleged violation of seniority clauses or 
other parts of the contract, thus might re- 
sult in damage suits against employers. 

Employes who go on strike in violation 
of a no-strike agreement can lose the pro- 
tection of the Wagner Act as it involves 
that particular job. The employe himself 
is not thus penalized, however, if the union 
approved the strike. 

Secondary boycotts are prohibited by 
the Case bill. Antitrust laws can be in- 
voked against a union that refuses to allow 
its members to handle goods manufactured 
by members of a rival union. Or these laws 
“an be used to prevent a union from 
striking against an employer who refuses 
to give it a contract when he already has 
a binding agreement with another labor 
organization. 

Royalty payments cannot be made by 
an employer to a welfare fund that is 
controlled by a union, the Case bill says. 
This provision is aimed at John L. Lewis, 
who now has majority control on a board 
of trustees administering a welfare fund 
for hard-coal miners. Mr. Lewis is seeking 
to control a similar fund for the soft-coal 
industry in any agreement he may sign 
with the private operators. 

Foremen, under the bill, will not be able 
to win bargaining rights for their union 
through National Labor Relations Board 
elections. Employers can discharge fore- 
men for joining a union, without in- 
curring penalties from NLRB. The bill, 
however, does not prohibit foremen from 
striking. It takes away protection of the 
Wagner Act. : 

The Case-bill, if enacted, will not elim- 
inate strikes, but will put restrictions on 
unions and require cooling-off periods that 
are designed to reduce major strikes 
affecting the national welfare. 
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Compromises 
In Wage Demands 


Signs are multiplying that 1947 is not 
to bring a series of major strikes such a 
that which hit the country in 1946. Com. 
promise wage agreements already ar 
being worked out in some industries, and 
settlements without strikes are expected 
in others. 

There will be much heat and many 
threats of strikes before new contrack 
are signed in steel, autos, electrical mant- 
facturing, and other industries, but uniow 
as a whole will be willing to settle fr 
much less than they are asking. Employ 
ers generally are offering increases rangiti 
from 5 to 10 cents an hour. There is room 
for compromise between the asking ani 
offering prices. 

Debate, will not soon subside, however, 
on whether new wage increases must hk 
followed by price increases. Business leat. 
ers such as Charles E. Wilson, preside! 
of General Motors Corp., and Charles f 
Wilson, president of General Electric Co, 
insist that higher prices must _follor 
higher wages. They dispute the claims ¢ 
Robert R. Nathan, former Governmetl 
economist, that corporations as a whok 
can afford to boost wages 25 per ceil 
without a corresponding rise in_ price’ 
The Nathan report is the official line ¢ 
the CIO in its present wage demant 

The outlook for wage settlements, il 
the light of settlements already reached 
is the following: ; 

Pay raises granted. Several industri 
already have negotiated second-round pay 
increases without strikes. Meat packing 
where one of the first large postwal 
strikes occurred, has agreed to increas 
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‘PORTAL-TO-PORTAL’ PAY 


Special Analytical Report Just Released— 


YOUR WORKING TIME PROBLEM 
UNDER THE WAGE AND HOUR LAW 


This 134-page Special Report will provide you with the 
information necessary to evaluate your own position with 
respect to the problem of “time worked” under the Wage 
and Hour Law. The Report includes a 48-page objective 
analysis of the problems created by the Supreme Court's 
decision in the so-called walking time or Mt. Clemens Pot- 
tery Company case. Significant factual and supporting 


data are included in full text. 


To receive your copy of this analytical report at 
the special pre-publication price of three dollars, 
simply clip your check to this ad, sign your 
name and address, and mail it today. Your 





MEME copy will be sent to you by return mail. 


THE BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


1239 Twenty-Fourth Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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of 71% cents an hour in most cases, with 
some additional raises for groups of workers 
to eliminate regional differences in pay. 
In the oil industry, a pattern has been 
set by a cost-of-living adjustment plan 
that provides an increase of 18 cents an 
hour. 

Northern textile mills have agreed to 
an increase of 10 cents an hour, which 
was accepted by the CIO. The union had 
asked 15 cents. Clothing-industry unions 
have accepted new raises of $3 to $7 a 
week. More than a score of agreements for 
second-round increases have been signed 
by individual companies in various indus- 
tries in the last few weeks without work 


stoppages. 
Demands being negotiated. In other 
cases, negotiations are continu!) * on wage 


demands. CIO United Auto Workers still 
are discussing with Chrysler Corp. and 
others a demand for a 23144-cents-an-hour 
increase. Disclosure by the union that its 
treasury was low served to re-emphasize 
the possibilities of a settlement in this 
industry without a serious strike. 

A quarrel among leaders of CIO mari- 
time unions appeared likely to weaken the 
united front that had kept the shipping 
industry in turmoil during much of 1946. 
Joseph Curran, president of the CIO Na- 
tional Maritime Union, resigned as co- 
chairman of the Committee for Maritime 
Unity. Mr. Curran’s union, the largest in 
the committee, was footing most of the 
bills but was being outvoted by left-wing- 
ers headed by Harry Bridges, president of 
the CIO Longshoremen and cochairman 
of the committee. Members of NMU will 
decide later whether to withdraw from the 
committee, but in any event the leader- 
ship fight was bound to weaken the unions 
for negotiations on new contracts next 
June. Under a wage-reopening clause in 
their contract, the Longshoremen have just 
been granted a raise of 5 cents an hour 
through arbitration. 

About to negotiate. A number of 
large unions are preparing to seek wage 
increases. Of these, the key group is the 
CIO Steelworkers. Leaders of this union 
are talking down the possibility of strikes. 
They have offered to continue their con- 
tracts, without a strike, in the fabricating 
portion of the industry. 

Other CIO unions that were involved in 
the first round of big strikes now are 
preparing to seek new wage increases. 
This time, however, they are less likely 
to resort to the strike weapon, according 
to all present indications. These unions 
include the Electrical Workers, the Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers, and the Farm 
Equipment Workers. Another CIO affili- 
ate, the United Rubber Workers, is 
expected to negotiate an increase again 
without a strike. 

Size of the raise that is to come from 
negotiations in steel and other large in- 
dustries is expected to vary between 10 
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LONGSHOREMEN’S BRIDGES 
...a weakened front on the docks? 


and 20 cents an hour. Much is to depend 
upon what settlements are made on other 
union demands, such as travel-time pay, 
guaranteed annual-wage plans, and social- 
security insurance proposals. 


Growth of Reliance 
On Arbitration 


Employers and unions are turning with 
increasing frequency to arbitration as a 
means of settling disputes over wages. The 
turn does not yet indicate a trend, nor 
are there signs that any of the big disputes 
in steel, autos, rubber and electrical man- 
ufacturing will be settled in this way. But 
enough current disputes are being en- 
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ARBITRATOR TAYLOR 
.. . both parties agreed. 








trusted to the decisions of impartial thiy) 
parties to indicate a minor shift awy 
from previous opposition to arbitratig 
by both management and labor. 

Converts to arbitration are comiy 
from the camps of both CIO and Afi 
unions. Some of these unions in the pag 
have engaged in costly strikes. 

Shipping. One of the converts is Hary 
Bridges, left-wing president of the Cl 
Longshoremen. Mr. Bridges and leaders ¢ 
other CIO maritime unions agreed lay 
June to accept arbitration of their ney 
wage demands if they took advantage ¢ 
a January, 1947, reopening clause. Th 
first arbitration decision awarded 5 cent 
an hour to the Longshoremen. 

Public utilities. The CIO Utility Work. 
ers and Consolidated Edison of New Yor 
have agreed to arbitrate on wages. Georg 
W. Taylor, former chairman of the Wa 
Labor Board, has been appointed arbi. 
trator. The Government hopes that othe 
public-utility companies and labor union 
will follow this example, and refrain from 
striking. 

Trucking. AFL Teamsters and an asw. 
ciation of trucking companies have bee 
quietly developing their own machinery 
for averting strikes. With the help of the 
U.S. Labor Department, a National Truck. 
ing Commission was established in August, 
It has a public member as chairman, with 
other members from labor and industry. 
The commission so far has averted about 
30 strikes. Half of the disputes were settled 
with the commission members acting a 
mediators. In about 15 cases, however, 
the companies and union asked the con- 
mission to arbitrate. 

Arbitration’s veterans. In some other 
industries, arbitration has been an estab- 
lished practice for years. The AFL and 
CIO clothing unions in recent years have 
relied more on arbitration than on strikes 
The CIO Textile Workers have wage-r 
opening clauses in their agreements that 
require the use of arbitration if negotia- 
tions fail. Northern textile mills recent} 
granted a 10-cent-an-hour increase after 
negotiations. The union is seeking raise: 
also in Southern textile mills and in the 
rayon and woolen-goods industries. Arbi- 
tration is to be utilized if negotiations in 
these industries fail. 

Other employers and unions, in various 
industries, have accepted arbitration of 
wage rates. The larger mass-production 
industries and unions, however, are not 
likely to adopt this method in the nea 
future. 

Opposition to proposals that arbitrs 
tion be made compulsory in public utilities 
and in other vital industries comes from 
both employers and unions. Management 
and labor in many cases are willing to 
submit specific disputes to arbitration, 
but they do not want to see Congress force 
them to turn over all their disputes to 4 
third party for decision. 
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Colorful upholstery is another interesting application 
for GEON polyvinyl raw materials 


HOSE handsome dining room 
chairs are upholstered with a 
flexible plastic sheet made from 
one of the GEON polyvinyl resins. 
Lovely to look at, the upholstery offers 
many extremely practical advantages, 
too. Resistance to wear, for example, 
is just one of a long list that includes 
resistance to foods, dirt, oils, greases, 
water, heat, cold, fading, aging, and 
most other normally destructive fac- 
tors. The material is easily cleaned 
with soap and water. 
These properties, plus many others, 
have made versatile GEON the ideal 
material for literally hundreds of 


products in the home and in industry 

shower curtains and fly swatters — 
draperies and floor tiles — clothing 
and luggage — wire insulation and acid 
tank linings. 

And GEON can be pressure or in- 
jection molded, extruded, calendered 
or cast into sheet or film. In solution 
or latex forms it can be applied as coat- 
ings for fabrics and fibres of all kinds 
as well as for paper and cardboard. 
Products made from GEON may be 
flexible or rigid, clear or opaque, bril- 
liantly or delicately colored. 

Other raw materials made by B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Company 





include HYCAR American rubber, 
KRISTON thermosetting resins, 
and GOOD-RITE brand chemicals. 
While we make no finished products, 
we'll be glad to help with special prob- 
lems or applications. For more infor- 
mation, please write Dept. F-1, B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Company, Rose 
Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. In 
Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 





B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company ..... .... 


GEON polyvinyl materials » HYCAR American rubber ¢ KRISTON thermosetting resins * GOOD-RITE brand chemicals 




















‘ @@¢@ stands for ADVERTISING, an art already old when practiced by 
the Romans under Caesar. Advertising is nothing more nor less than 
a duplicated business message put before thousands of people quickly, 


stmultaneously and ata very small cost. 


For example: a manufacturer can reach 375,000 of the first families 
of America with a full-page message in THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
and WORLD REPORT at a cost of less than a cent per person! These 
375,000 people represent a highly concentrated “bull’s eye” market 


unique in the field of advertising and publishing. 











UNITED STATES NEWS PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
WORLD REPORT 
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Together these two magazines are now delivering a 
total of more than 375,000 net paid cireulation— 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Should Arbitration Be Compulsory 
In Disputes Affecting Vital Industries? 


Because of the widespread interest 
in solving labor disputes affecting 
vital industries without resorting to 
strikes, The United States News asked 

. labor experts, industrialists and others: 


Do you favor compulsory arbitra- 
tion of labor disputes where work 
stoppage jeopardizes the nation’s in- 
dustries? 


Answers are printed herewith. Oth- 
ers will appear next week. 


George W. Taylor 


Philadelphia, Pa.; Professor of Industry, 
The Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, University of Pennsylvania; Former 
Chairman, National War Labor Board; Sec- 

“retary, President’s Labor-Management Con- 
ference, 1945, 


answers: 

Advocacy of compulsory arbitration goes 
hand in hand with a conviction that or- 
ganized labor and management are either 
unable or unwilling to compose their dif- 
ferences by understanding, compromise 
and agreement. I hold no such conviction. 

The labor crises of 1946 were mighty 
serious, but they do not prove the loss of 
our capacity for self-government. They 
show, rather, the need for less government 
in industrial relations and for labor and 
management to work more seriously than 
ever at developing the agreement-making 
functions of collective bargaining. The 
nature of the real job to be done should 
not be obscured by an easy reliance upon 
the comforting, but erroneous, notion that 
some law can be passed to guarantee in- 
dustrial peace. 

Compulsory arbitration will neither as- 
sure industrial peace nor contribute to 
economic progress and is wholly repug- 
nant to people who believe in freedom. 
It is no solution at all to the problems 
which beset us. 


Robert Ramspeck 


Washington, D. C.; Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, Air Transport Association of America; 
Member, House of Representatives, 71st to 
79th Congresses; Former Ranking Member, 
House Committee on Labor, and Chairman, 
House Committee on Civil Service, 


answers: 

Our modern industrial civilization is so 
complex and so affects the welfare of the 
people as to make strikes as disastrous to 
it as wars are to the welfare of the world. 
The time has come when strikes in which 
the public interest is paramount must be 
stopped. 
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As a member of the House Labor Com- 
mittee in 1941, I suggested compulsory 
arbitration, but management and labor 
both opposed it and the Committee re- 
jected it. 

As a final way of stopping strikes, I 
believe that it should be required in cases 
where the public interest is paramount, 
such as utilities, transportation and simi- 
lar industries. 


G. A. Price 


Pittsburgh, Pa.; President, Westinghouse 

Electric Corp.; Former President, Peoples- 

Pittsburgh Trust Co., 
answers: 

We do not favor compulsory arbitration 
under any circumstances. Questions as to 
contract violations by either party to 
labor agreements should, in our opinion, 
be subject to court action, either in es- 
tablished courts or in labor courts espe- 
cially set up for that purpose, if parties 
cannot agree on the solution through col- 
lective bargaining. Strikes over issues 
pending in court or strikes against court 
decisions should be prohibited with loss 
of rights under the Wagner Act as one of 
the penalties. 


Charles J. MacGowan 


Kansas City, Kans.; President, International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship 
Builders & Helpers of America, 
answers: 
Neither labor nor management accepts 
the principle of compulsory arbitration. 
It is a stern assault upon both free 
enterprise and free labor. The answer to 
industrial conflict lies in adequate and 
competent conciliation, mediation, volun- 
tary arbitration and, finally, a board of 
review comparable to that provided in the 
Railway Labor Act. 


Paul H. Robbins 


Washington, D. C.; Executive Director, Na- 
tional Society of Professional Engineers, 
answers: 

Some form of compulsory settlement of 
disputes which threaten the public safety, 
health and welfare must be resolved. The 
professional engineer whose responsibilities 
involve these items realizes the necessity 
for maintaining stability in the economic 
processes of our country. When these 
processes are in jeopardy and all other 
means of resolving the dispute have failed, 
compulsory adjustment by judicial review 
must be recognized in the interest of the 
public welfare. 
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YOU read your mail 
before you sign it — because it’s im- 
portant to send perfect letters. Pro- 
tect your written thoughts with the 
best paper. You can “read” the high 
quality in Fox River letterhead paper 
as quickly as you scan the briefest 
letter. Just “light-up” the letterhead 
to see our watermark as explained 
below . .. the higher the cotton fibre 
content the better the paper (only 
1/5¢ per letter more for 100% than 
25% —an infinitesimal sum in cor- 
respondence costs). Ask your printer. 
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Special Report. 


Forecast of jobs available 
this year in manufacturing, 
trade, agriculture, mining 


Unemployment in sizable volume is due 
to return for a brief stay during the last 
half of 1947. A rise in the number of per- 
sons seeking work and unable to find work 
will follow any decline in business activity. 

At present, some 2,000,000 persons are 
classed as unemployed. This is 1,100,000 
more than were jobless during the last 
months of the war. But it is far below the 
level of unemployment that was forecast 
a year ago. What happened was that far 
more persons than expected, altogether 
some 6,000,000, left the labor force at the 
end of the war. And the reduction in the 
length of the work week created more jobs 
than expected. Also, employers tended to 
build inventories of workers against antici- 
pated labor shortages. 

This brief boom, however, is ending. 
Unemployment is expected to rise rapidly 
at some time during the months ahead. 
There are several reasons for this. 


© 1946, By The United States News Publishing Corp. 





extensive research on a fopic of out- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


COMING RISE IN UNEMPLOYMENT: 
EFFECT OF BUSINESS DOWNTURN 


Trends That Indicate 7,200,000 Will Be Seeking Work by End of ‘47 


Employers can be expected to reduce 
inventories of excess workers at the first 
sign of a business downturn. Working effi- 
ciency, moreover, is rising, with smoother 
production in many industries, so that 
fewer workers may be needed. Thus, a drop 


in business activity will be reflected in de- - 


clining job opportunities. 

At the same time, there is to be a net 
increase in the number of persons wanting 
employment. The result is that as many 
as 5,000,000 persons may be added to 
the rolls of the jobless by the end of 
1947. That would bring total unemploy- 
ment to something like 7,000,000 for the 
period of readjustment and correction that 
lies ahead. 

This decline in employment and rise in 
unemployment, however, is expected to be 
short lived. With a new upturn in business 
activity, probably in. 1948, employment is 


- expected to expand quickly and unemploy- 


ment to drop. 

Employment situations during these 
three periods—the 1946 boom, -the re- 
adjustment period, and the recovery— 
thus are to contrast sharply. 


At present, the employment situation 
is this: 

In the labor force are about 61,400, 
000 persons. That is nearly 12 per cent 
more than there were in 1939. 

Employed workers, including the self- 
employed and military forces, now num- 
ber around 59,200,000. In 1939, by con- 
trast, only 46,400,000, or 12,800,000 fewer 
persons, were employed. 

Unemployed workers, thus, number 
around 2,200,000. This number of job- 
less actually is below the theoretical 
minimum for a period of full employ- 
ment. It is only a fourth of the number 
unemployed in 1939. 

This employment situation may be ex- 
pected to change radically during a real 
setback in business activity. 

In 1947, here is what probably will 
happen in employment: 

New workers entering the labor mar- 
ket, together with former workers return- 
ing, are likely to boost the nation’s 
total labor force to around 62,000,000 
in the last half of 1947. That would 
represent a net gain of 600,000 in the 
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Special Report 
number of persons working or seeking work. 

Job opportunities, however, are to 
shrink at the same time. There may be 
nearly 500,000 fewer military jobs by late 

1947. And civilian jobs during the last 
half of 1947 are likely to number only 
about 53,300,000, or about 3,900,000 
fewer than they do today. That means a 
total decrease of around 4,400,000 in the 
number of jobs to be had, at the same 
time the labor force swells by 600,000. 

Jobless workers, thus, are likely to in- 
crease by about 5,000,000. That would 
mean an average of about 7,200,000 un- 
employed in the last half of 1947. 

Real postwar prosperity is expected 
to follow the brief setback, with these 
consequences: 

The working population, including 
those looking for work, is not likely to 
shrink any as business activity turns up- 
ward again. With “full employment” by 
1949, the labor force could be expected to 
number at least 62,000,000. 

Employment would run about 59,000,- 
000, including about 1,600,000 in the 
armed forces. The civilian portion of that 
total could be somewhat larger. 

Unemployment, then, would be in the 
neighborhood of 3,000,000. That number 
is taken as “normal” during a period of 
full employment. 

That is the story of what is likely to 
happen in employment during a business 
slump and a recovery. For a look at the 
prospects for workers in particular groups 
in any business setback: 

Demand for workers in 1947 is apt 
to vary widely among industries. 

In manufacturing, employment is to 
shrink noticeably. But different industries 
will be hit in differing degrees. Some in- 
dustries are overloaded with employes, 
others understaffed. Over all, current em- 
ployment of about 15,000,000 in factories 
probably will be reduced by some 2,000,000 
by the last half of 1947. That decline will 
center in durable-goods plants. Even with 
this drop, however, factory employment 
will be 30 per cent above 1939. 

In trade and commerce, a downturn 
in prices will force economies and a shrink- 
age of employment from the current record 
high of 8,000,000. But a buyers’ market, 
when it comes, will require larger sales 
staffs. Hence, the decline here may not be 
rapid or large. 

In construction, the number of workers 
also may drop slowly during 1947. It may 
slip as much as 10 per cent from the cur- 
rent level of 1,900,000 employes. Even so, 
more workers would be employed in con- 
struction than in 1939, and about three 
times as many as in October, 1944. 

In agriculture, on the other hand, em- 
ployment is expected to increase during 
1947, perhaps as much as 500,000. Veterans 
and others are being attracted by the high 
farm earnings of recent years. Result is 
that farm population is swelling for the 
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first time since 1933. Farm workers now 
number 8,200,000. 

In transportation and public utilities, 
fewer workers will be required as _ the 
industrial machine slows down. These two 
now employ about 4,000,000. Mining now 
employs about 800,000. 

In mining, too, the employment trend 
is to be downward during 1947, although 
a shortened work week probably will re- 
duce the number of workers. to be let out. 

In finance and service, also, employ- 
ment losses are likely. The widely predicted 
increase in service-industry employment 
that was to absorb losses in other groups 
is likely to prove a dream, at least in 
1947. Finance and service industries to- 
gether employ only about 5,300,000 today. 

In government, declines are expected 
despite probable increases in some public 
services. Expansion of State and local gov- 
ernments will partly offset further firing 
by the Federal Government. Still, total 
government workers probably will drop 
somewhat below today’s 5,300,000. 

Hard times are ahead, too, for the self- 
employed and for domestic and casual 
workers. Many who have gone into busi- 
ness for themselves may be squeezed out 
in 1947. Domestic and casual workers will 
find jobs scarcer at wages asked. 

Benefits for jobless. As for the job- 
less workers themselves during 1947, they 
and their families are to depend for their 
livelihood on the vast public reserves now 
on hand to cover unemployment-compensa- 
tion payments and retirement benefits. Ap- 
proximately $7,000,000,00 has been accum- 
ulated in State unemployment-insurance 
accounts. And the railroad unemployment- 


about $790,000,000. 


insurance fund _ is 

In addition, funds available for veterans’ 
unemployment payments are limited only 
by Congress’s willingness to appropriate. 
Simil: sly, the amount of general relief to 
be paid out depends on local, State and 


federal governments. And other billions 
are ready in Social Security accounts to 
cover payments to those eligible to retire. 

With these reserves available to bridge 
gaps in private pay checks, there is to be 
no Government make work program, no 
revival of WPA or PWA, no official effort 
to force a shorter work week in 1947. 

Full employment? Even with recov- 
ery of business, however, there is to remain 
the problem of finding work for all, or 
nearly all, of those who want to work. And 
that problem is to be far bigger than it 
was. Just what it will mean in 1949 to 
have nearly 6,500,000 more would-be 
workers than there were in 1939 is indi- 
cated by the prospect for 1947. 

Some 8,400,000 more workers, including 
members of the armed forces, are likely 
to have jobs in the last half of 1947 than 
in 1939. Still, the number of unemployed 
late in 1947 may approach the 1939 aver- 
age of 8,000,000. Similarly, in order to 
keep unemployment around 3,000,000 in 
1949, more than 12,000,000 jobs will be 
required than were available in 1939. 

These figures serve to show what the 
nation faces in finding work for its growing 
labor force in years ahead. For the period 
following the 1947 slump, employment is 
expected to measure up to the required 
numbers. But, for the long run, the prob- 
lem of finding work for those who want it 
is to remain and grow. 
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UNEMPLOYED WAIT IN LINE FOR THEIR CHECKS 
-..in the pool, billions of dollars for the prospective slump 
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Remaining wartime controls over busi- 
ness and over individuals will be dropped 
gradually in the months ahead. Only a 
few of these restrictions will be left after 
midyear. And by or before the end of 
1947, wartime controls will have about 
disappeared. 

In recent weeks the process of decontrol- 
ling American business and the American 
people has been speeded up. Congress 
now is to take a hand in this, and will pass 
legislation to strip the Government of ad- 
ditional war powers. This makes it im- 
portant to know just what controls are 
likely to go next, and which ones will 
stay for a while. 


Many persons wanting to build 
homes or expand plants are ask- 
ing: When will building controls 
end? 

Restrictions on nonhousing building will 
remain for some time, but more permits 
to build plants, offices, schools and theaters 
are now to be granted. Under present law, 
the Government can regulate all construc- 
tion until Jan. 1, 1948. The rules for build- 
ing homes, however have now been eased, 
so that almost anybody can get a permit 
to build a house for his own use or to 
rent. The old ceiling of $10,000 on new 
homes is now gone, but floor space must 
not be more than 1,500 square feet. Only 
one bathroom is allowed. 


When will rent control go? 

Rent controls for new homes, limiting 
landlords to a maximum of $80 a month 
on an individual house and to an average 
of $80 for units in an apartment house or 
other housing project, can be continued 
until the end of 1947. The other rental 
restrictions for old houses and _ apart- 
ments, which have been handled by the 
Office of Price Administration, must end 
next June 30. But Congress may turn rent 
control over to individual States before 
then. 


How long are controls over inven- 
tories and uses of materials to 
last? 

Civilian Production Administration orders 

and regulations, which are rapidly being 

dropped, lose their effectiveness on 

March 31. Here, too, Congress must act 

if any of these powers are to be continued 

beyond then. Not many, if any, Civilian 

Production Administration restrictions will 

be carried over into the second quarter 

of 1947. The great majority of these war- 
time restrictions on use, distribution and 
inventories of scarce materials already 
have been revoked. About two dozen of 
CPA’s orders will be kept in effect for 
a little while longer. 
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We've Been Askeels 
WHEN WARTIME CONTROLS WILL END 


Will priorities and allocations of ma- 
terials be continued? 

These programs already have dwindled. 
Except for building materials, priorities 
must end March 31. Issuance of priorities 
for building materials has stopped, and 
outstanding priority orders are expected 
to be used by the end of March. Allocations 
of a few raw materials needed in producing 
materials for the emergency housing pro- 
gram will continue. 


What about exports and imports? 
Many items already have been freed of 
export and import controls. Remaining 
restrictions will be removed almost entirely 
in the first half of the year. A study is now 
being made of these export and import 
restrictions to decide which can be termi- 
nated in January and February. 


How about an official end of the war? 
Sentiment in Congress is swinging away 
from a blanket termination in the near 
future. This now seems more likely to come 
in the second half of 1947, rather than in 
the late winter or spring. Congress has the 
power, however, to terminate the war by 
concurrent resolution, which does not re- 
quire presidential approval. 


What effect will official end of the 
war have? 
Many special war powers of the President 
and of Government agencies will end then 
or after six months. The President no 
longer will have power to take extraordi- 
nary actions without approval of Con- 
gress. Nor can he delegate certain powers 
to Government agencies. Espionage con- 
trols will be shifted from wartime to peace- 
time operation. 


In addition, official termination of the war 
will bring an end in six months to the 
President’s power to seize plants and 
mines involved in labor disputes. That will 
mean that any mines or plants still under 
Government operation must be returned 
to their private owners after six months. 


Will rationing and price control for 
sugar be continued? 


Yes. Present plans are to continue these 
controls. Congress will be asked to extend 
the termination dates. Under the law, ra- 
tioning powers are scheduled to end March 
31, and price controls, June 30. In addi- 
tion to sugar, two other items—rice and 
syrups—still are under price controls. 


Are credit controls to end soon? 

Probably not right away. No termination 
date has been set for credit controls, and 
the present outlook is that Congress will 





decide when these controls are to end. If 
Congress refuses to approve the proposal 
of the Federal Reserve Board to put these 
controls on a permanent basis, they may 
be scrapped altogether. Either the Presi-’ 
dent or Congress can end them. The Board 
can keep in effect the rule that prohibits 7 
marginal trading on certain securities. 


Can the draft be revived? 
Young men can be drafted under present | 
law up until March 31, but it is unlikely 
that many, if any, will be called before 
then. All drafted men must be released 
by six months after the Selective Service 
Act expires. This means that all draftees 
will be out by or before October 1, unless 
the law is changed. After that, occu- 
pation forces will be made up entirely 
of regulars. 





When must subsidy payments end? 

Most of the subsidy-payment programs 

ended when price controls were dropped, 

although Congress had authorized some of } 
these payments until next July 1. Premium 

payments can be made to manufacturers 

for increasing production of scarce building 

materials until Dec. 31, 1947. 


Will farm price supports end in 1947? 
No. This program will run for at least. 
three more years. Congress promised farm- 
ers to keep up these payments for two 
years after the January 1 that follows offi- 
cial termination of the war. This means 
that subsidies on farm products will con- 
tinue at least until Jan. 1, 1950. 


Do the wartime excise rates end with 
the war? 
The high excise rates are supposed to end 
six months after Congress declares war is 
terminated, under present law. But it is 
not expected to work out that way. In 
stead, Congress is expected to continue 
some of these wartime rates in effect for 
a while, and to select others to be lowered. 
High rates are likely to continue for such 
items as liquors, tobacco, jewelry and cos- 
metics. But, after midyear, cuts probably 
will be made in present excise taxes on 
telephone and telegraph charges, freight 
transportation, luggage, admission tickets, 
refrigerators and possibly furs. { 


So 





of 


Thus, 1947 is to be a year of ending war- 
time controls for individuals and for busi- 
ness. Remaining restrictions will disappear 
more or less rapidly, as the country goes 
back to a peacetime basis. Wartime agen- 
cies that issued and operated these con- 
trols will be liquidated, and any of their 
functions that remain will be taken over 
by the Government’s regular peacetime 
agencies. 
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Measuring muscle by electronics 
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for the new Jack & Heintz Fractional Horsepower Motor Plant. 
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CAUTIOUS APPROACH TO TAX CUT 


Prospect That Reduction Will Be Less Than 20 Per Cent This Year 


Plans for lowering some 
excises and for retaining 
same Social Security levy 


Tax relief of rather modest proportions 
is in prospect for 1947. Some reductions 
can be.counted upon, but Republican 
leaders, facing a tight budget situation for 
the year beginning next July 1, may have 
to back up a bit on the tax program they 
have laid out for the year. 

Bigger tax reductions can be expected 
in later years, when the federal budget 
begins to find its postwar level. But, for 
1947, the outlook is this: 

Personal income taxes, to get first 
slice in this round of tax cutting, may be 
reduced somewhat less than the 20 per 
cent promised by some top Republicans. 
Representative Harold Knutson (Rep.), 
of Minnesota, who is to head the House 
Ways and Means Committee, will offer 
legislation providing for the 20 per cent 
cut. However, this bill is likely to be held 
up—either in Mr. Knutson’s Committee or 
in the Senate Finance Committee, to be 
headed by Senator Eugene D. Millikin 
(Rep.), of Colorado—until Congress can 
determine how federal receipts and expend- 
itures are to run in the new budget year. 

What causes Congress to ponder is the 
fact that revenue might be lower and ex- 
penditures higher than originally forecast 
by Republican tax authorities. A business 
setback, predicted for 1947 by most ob- 


servers outside the Government, would 
reduce Government revenue. And federal 
expenses are unlikely to be held down to 
the $32,000,000,000 total anticipated by 
some Congress leaders. A 20 per cent tax 
cut all around, therefore, could get the 
Government into serious budget trouble 
in the coming year. 

Political troubles also are developing 
for Mr. Knutson’s proposal. Congressmen 
in growing numbers are shying away from 
the flat percentage cut because, in dollars 
saved, it favors the highest-income groups. 

Alternative proposals run into the argu- 
ment that a flat cut is the simplest, easiest 
way to effect the reduction. This is to be 
an important factor, because the changes, 
although they are not to be adopted until 
April 1, probably will be made retroactive 
to January 1. Many feel that the process 
of refunding overpayments for the early 
months of 1947 will cause too much con- 
fusion for taxpayers and the Treasury, 
if Congress adopts a more complicated 
device than the flat percentage cut. 

Another relatively simple tax-cutting 
method, however, is getting attention. 
This is a graduated reduction that, for 
example, might begin at 20 per cent in the 
lower-income groups and taper off grad- 
ually to 10 per cent in the highest-income 
groups. 

Excise taxes are to be cut sparingly. 
This is to be done on a selective basis, not 
merely by letting wartime rate increases 
expire. Under present law, excise rates 


would drop back to 1942 levels six month 


after the official end of the war. 

Instead of letting that happen, Congres 
is to examine the whole excise structure g 
it now stands, reduce some rates, and pr. 
tain others at present levels. Whateve 
changes are made are unlikely to take ¢ 
fect before July 1, 1947. 

Corporations are not likely to get any 
relief in 1947 The attitude in Congres 
is that corporations got a big concessiq 
in 1946 with the repeal of the wartime 
excess-profits tax, and that top priority 
in 1947 reductions should go to individual 
taxpayers. 

Pay-roll taxes for support of Social 
Security’s old-age insurance program ar 
likely to be frozen for another year at] 
per cent each for employer and employe. 
By 1948, when the question would come 
up again, Congress may be considering a 
overhauling of the Social Security program 
itself. 

In later years, when the budget begin; 
to level off, additional tax cuts can hk 
expected. The limited reductions to be 
voted by Congress in 1947 -will signal 
a downward trend in federal taxation 
that should continue for several years 
Over a period of years, the tax prospect 
is this: 

The surtax ceiling on individuals, nov 
88 per cent, is to be lowered. Most Gov- 
ernment tax experts talk of an eventual 
limit of around 65 per cent, which is not 
far from the effective ceiling that would 
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with a 20 per cent cut. In Congress 
and elsewhere, there are some demands for 
a top of 50 per cent. 

Personal exemptions and credits for 
dependents are likely to be increased from 
the present $500 to $600 or $700. This 
would give low-income families a tax 
advantage. 

Wages and salaries may be given 
preferential treatment, perhaps by restor- 
ing something like the old earned-income 
credit. 

Family incomes are expected to get 
some special consideration in years to 
come. Treasury tax authorities favor per- 
mitting husbands and wives in all States 
to split family incomes for tax purposes. 
This is already done in the nine com- 
munity-property States. 

Corporations can expect some tax relief 
in 1948 or 1949. The first step probably 
will be some method of relieving corporate 
earnings from double taxation—once under 
the corporation tax when profits are earned, 
and again under the individual income tax 
when these profits are paid out to stock- 
holders as dividends. 

High taxes, however, are here to stay. 
Rates are not to approach prewar levels 
in the foreseeable future. Even after the 
budget settles to its postwar level, it will 
take around $25,000,000,000 a year to 
operate the Government. At that figure, 
the budget will be $16,000,000,000 smaller 
than this year’s, but still nearly three 
times the biggest budget of the New Deal 
1 signal thirties. Tax cuts in years to come, there- 
taxation § 0% Will have to move within relatively 
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RFC’s Aid to Business 


At a time when private money appears 
to be more than ample for all U.S. busi- 
ness needs, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. is pouring millions of dollars into 
business concerns that can prove, at least 
to the agency’s satisfaction, that they are 
mable to get money at reasonable rates 
from other sources. 

Hundreds of these loans, ranging from 
afew thousand dollars to several millions, 
have been made since war ended. And 
RFC money is not supposed to be avail- 
able to borrowers who can make satisfac- 
tory arrangements with private lenders. 

RFC now is considering a $40,000,000 
loan to Transcontinental & Western Air, 
Ine, to help pull that company out of 
financial difficulties. TWA, whose recent 
ttoubles included a long pilots’ strike, is 
stid to have tried in vain to raise the 
money it needs through private channels. 
If the RFC application is granted, TWA 
will receive one of RFC’s largest postwar 
business loans. 

All this is in addition to RFC’s bank- 
Participation program, by which the 
agency guarantees up to 75 per cent of 
small-business loans made by participat- 
ing banks. Under this program, which 
ends this month unless RFC extends it, 
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about $375,000,000 has been lent by 5,100 
banks. 

This postwar record is to be submitted 
to Congress by RFC Chairman Charles 
B. Henderson as proof that the Corpora- 
tion still serves a useful purpose. RFC 
comes up for a new lease on life this 
year, and Representative Jesse P. Wol- 
cott (Rep.), of Michigan, who is to head 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 








Harris & Ewing 
RFC’S HENDERSON 
« « - continued emergencies? 


mittee, declares the least that RFC can 
expect is a complete overhauling of its 
structure and authority. George E. Allen, 
in resigning as an RFC director, called for 
elimination of the agency’s emergency 
wartime powers. 


Easing Rules on Trusts 


Rules governing the tax position of fam- 
ily trusts are to be relaxed and clarified. 
The new regulation, now being drafted by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, will per- 
mit a person who creates a family trust 
to exercise limited control over it without 
getting himself into personal tax trouble. 

Under present rules, issued a year ago, 
a man who sets up a family trust must 
rid himself of all control over it or pay 
taxes on any money the trust earns. 


Furthermore, in some cases trusts have . 


been held to be part of the estates of 
persons who created them, and therefore 
subject to the estate tax. This situation 
has led to confusion on the tax position 
of such trusts. 


In addition to easing the rules on trust — 


management, the new regulation is ex- 
pected to establish the succession of 
beneficiaries and the procedures to be used 
in changing trustees. The changes will be 
published in the Federal Register, prob- 
ably during January, and the public will 
have 30 days to offer criticisms before the 
new rules become final. 


WOULD 


LOW-COST 
MONEY 


help your business 


make more profit? 





END TODAY for our new book, 
“A Better Way to Finance Your 
Business.”” Learn how little money 
costs, how much more you can get 
and how long you can use it, under 
our Commercial Financing Plan. You 
may find the cost so low that you 
would have to secure a rate of 4% per 
annum, or less, on a commercial time 
loan .to keep the cost comparable. 
Our book gives you dollars and 
cents comparisons of the low cost of 
money under our Commercial Financ- 
ing Plan vs. Time Loans... with case 
histories of growth and profits cus- 
tomers have realized through our plan. 
It'tells how the plan operates without 
restricting your management or inter- 
fering with operations; how it frees 
you from worries about renewals, calls 
and periodic clean-ups of your loans. 
Manufacturers and wholesalers 
have used our plan to a total of more 
than One Billion Dollars in the past 
five years ... because they have found 
it more liberal, more flexible, more 
conducive to progress and profit. 
Whether you need thousands or 
millions .. . it will pay you to read 
“4 Better Way to Finance Your 
Business.”’ Write for Booklet C. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 


Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 








COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


S§N000000 


Capital and Suvplis 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








Financing Offices In Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
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No moisture can seep through the seams of these raincoats 





the electronic sewing machine developed at RCA Laboratories. 


A sewing machine...without a needle or thread ! 


Since mankind first began to sew, ~say 
15,000 years ago, seams have always 
meant “needle and thread.” 

But when new thermoplastic materials 
came along—specially developed for 
waterproof coverings such as raincoats — 
ordinary “needle and thread” seams 
wouldn’t do because of their tiny holes. 


Now — thanks to research at RCA Lab- 
oratories — goods made of thermoplastics 
are “sewn” by electrons and the seams are 
as strong as the material itself ! 

This will make possible dozens of brand- 
new uses for these inexpensive and durable 
thermoplastic materials. Even today they 
provide perfect packages for foods, meats 





and drugs because they are completely 
watertight, airtight and transparent. You've 
probably seen thermoplastic raincoats, to- 
bacco pouches, shower curtains... 


Research, such as resulted in the elec- 
tronic sewing machine, is reflected in all 
RCA products. When you buy an RCA 
Victor radio or television receiver or any- 
thing bearing the name RCA, you enjoy a 
unique pride of ownership in knowing that 
you possess one of the finest instruments of 
its kind that science has yet achieved. 


Radio Corporation of America, RCA Building, 
Radio City, New York 20. . . Listen to The 
RCA Victor Show, Sundays, 2:00 P. M., East- 
ern Time, over the NBC Network. 





3 wicks 

The electronic sewing machine 
“welds” seams in’ thermoplastic 
materials. Anyone interested in 
manufacturing this instrument can 
obtain information by simply 
writing to RCA, RCA Building, 
Radio City, New York 20, N. Y. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


— thanks to 
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Plus and Minus 


24th and N Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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In charting the business outlook, this timetable may help: 

First quarter, 1947, will be good in many lines, even record breaking. 

Second quarter, probably, will see trends pointing downward. 

Third guarter is to be quite gloomy for many businessmen. 

Fourth quarter, probably, will be the bottom of the first postwar setback. 

First half, 1948, is then to brighten gradually as recovery starts and the 

~ directions are set for 3, 5, or even 7, years of postwar prosperity. 

A turn downward by, or before, mid-1947 seems unavoidable. 

Yet the shakeout, or dip, or adjustment, almost surely will be no more than 
a brief interruption in an extended period of postwar prosperity. It will serve 
to restore some balance to an economic machine that now is badly out of balance. 
Price distortions, not strikes, will force adjustment this time. 









































The downturn ahead, roughly, is to be one of about 15 or 20 per cent. 

Prices are going to turn down first, maybe in the first quarter. 

Wages will go on rising slowly, even after commodity prices turn down. . 

Inflation of prices and wages, accounting for many of the distortions of 
postwar, will give way to some price deflation, but not wage-rate deflation. 

A price decline, at wholesale, is likely to be about 20 per cent, over all. 

Farm=-product prices may fall by one third or more, despite supports. 

Industry's rate of production is probably to decline from a high at 180 per 
cent of 1935-39, to a bottom at 140 per cent of that level. 

Income payments to individuals are to fall off from an annual rate of 
$169,000,000,000 a year to about $152,000,000,000 by late 1947. 

Trade will sag moderately--in nondurable goods, for the most part. 

Construction is likely to decline a little from the 1946 level. 
ories. Unemployment will rise during the year, maybe to a high of 7,000,000. 

At the bottom of the adjustment ahead, prices, production, wages, income 
payments, trade, employment, 411 will be far above the level of prewar. Output 
of industry will be about 40 per cent above prewar; prices at wholesale, about 
30 per cent above; income payments, nearly double; retail trade, double or more. 

That's to be a rather modest price to pay for the excesses of postwar. 

The really big pay-off does not come until the big postwar depression, un- 
til the backlog of demands at home and abroad, accumulated during war, is satis= 
fied, and industry is forced to operate largely on replacement demand. 

Pay-off time comes in the 1950s, maybe before 1955. 







































































Prices are the things to watch during early 1947. 

Food prices show signs of cracking, with declines tending to spread. 
Luxury goods are having price trouble now in women's wear, furs, jewelry. 
Used cars aren't bringing the fancy prices they did bring. 














hine Lumber is down substantially from the black-market level. 

ra Raw materials, in general, are not as buoyant as they were. 

can Prices, when they start to give way, can decline substantially. Prices are 
iply not likely to snap back so readily in the postwar prosperity period either. Com- 
ing, modity prices at wholesale, however, may tend to firm at around 120 per cent of 


the 1926 level, in the prosperity period. That would compare with 77 per cent of 
that level in 1939, and 140 per cent now. 
Price trouble at present centers in the fact that farm-product prices rose 
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TREND 0# AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


159 per cent after 1939, while other prices rose barely 50 per cent. Also, con- 
struction costs in that time have risen 65 per cent and still are rising, while 
rents are little changed. Some adjustment is to be forced. 


Not all business will be affected alike by the cycle dip in,1947. : 

Farmers probably will be hurt most. Farm income, running at an annual rate 
of $18,000,000,000 in this quarter, may drop to a $10,000,000,000 rate by fourth 
quarter, 1947, before stabilizing. That's on an income-payment basis. 

Automobile industry should enjoy a far better year in 1947 than in 1946. 

Steel probably will have a year of high activity and prosperity. 

Equipment industries are likely to do better in 1947 than 1946. 

Textiles, however, are unlikely to do as well in the new year. 

Construction industry will have a less hectic year, but one in which the 
dollar volume of new construction probably will be a bit less than in 1946. 
Prices are developing some resistance in the building industry. 

In general, the durable-goods industries will do about as well, or even 
better, in the new year than in 1946, but nondurable-goods industries will face 
some downward adjustment as demand gets filled at the existing price level. 

Inventory accumulation, which is large in some nondurables, is to slow dur- 
ing the year ahead, to account in part for a reduced demand. , 

















Labor leaders are to find themselves in a poor 1947 bargaining position. 

Strikes, at this stage, will just precipitate, or deepen, a setback. 

A no-strike policy, however, strengthens the-employer position. 

Either way it goes, labor leaders are unable to assure big new gains in 
wage rates for their members. Wage increases will be those employers are ready 
to give in bargaining, and on the basis of improved labor efficiency. 

Wage raises in the new year, as a result, will be modest. 

Increases are to fall in the range from 10 to 20 cents an hour in the big 
industries, are to be much smaller than that in many small industries. 

Big strikes, very probably, wili be avoided in most industries. A coal 











strike still is possible Aprii 1, but chances are that it will be avoided. A 
strike in steel seems quite improbable, and so does a big strike in autos. Labor 
leaders this time are not so sure that strikes solve their problems. 

A 1947 shakeout, while painful for some, will have its favorable side. 6 


Strikes will be far fewer than during the 1946 boom days. 

Worker efficiency will rise rapidly during the year as bottlenecks in 
Supply end, and as teamwork improves in factories. An efficiency rise of as much 
as 25 per cent is looked for in some heavy~-goods industries. 

Costs will tend to go down as efficiency goes up. 

Declining costs of production and distribution, going along with price de- 
clines in some raw materials, will permit a downward price adjustment without 
too great pain for producers. 

Price declines will open the way to restored markets. 

Building prices, in particular, may be lowered with beneficial results 
through improved flow of materials and-some reduction in material prices. 

The quicker the price adjustment, in fact, and the quicker the step-up in 
efficiency, the more rapid is to be the recovery from any setback. The business 
cycle is near one of its secondary turns from inflation to deflation because of 
price distortions. The sooner those distortions are corrected, the sooner. the 
country can enjoy the prosperity it has been looking for. 

















A buyers’ market will return in almost all fields by midyear or before. 
Sellers who cannot compete in a market where buyers have a voice will be in 


trouble, will face a squeeze during 1947. 
Profits will go to the efficient. Losses are ahead for the inefficient. 


Efficiency is coming back into its own in the shakeout ahead. 
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MORE FARMERS READ 


THIS PAGE than any other periodical 
publication of any kind anywhere. It is a monthly 
feature of Farm Journal, containing the very latest 
information from authentic sources. Four days after 
the form is locked, virtually.the entire 2,600,000 
edition of Farm Journal is in the hands of readers, 
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Put yourself in the place of a farmer reading his 
FARM JOURNAL. When you see this headline, you 
expect information that will help you grow more 
bushels to the acre. You want that information as 
soon as it is available. Before you sow your oats. 
Before you buy your seed. And you will not be dis- 
appointed. For FARM JOURNAL, month after month, 
takes to 2,600,000 farmers the /atest agricultural 
news, on the fastest magazine printing schedule known 
to any national farm publication. 

Four days from editor to reader. Four days is the 
time from the closing of last editorial forms until 
virtually all the 2,600,000 copies are in farmers’ 
mail boxes. This speed publishing gives editors the 
opportunity to be timely. “Poultry and Turkey 
Growers should cash in.” “Early lambs will pay 
best—breed ewes now.” “Milk demand will stay 
high.” “Sell corn.” Items of practical use that put 
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FARM JOURNAL farmers on an informed basis. 
Money-making suggestions that contribute to the 
higher-than-average income of FARM JOURNAL 
families and give to FARM JOURNAL pages an un- 
rivalled attentive readership. 

In serving agriculture better, FARM JOURNAL has 
also served with increasing effectiveness the manu- 
facturers and merchants who use its advertising 
pages. These numbered, in 1946, 1,182 adver- 
tisers who used 2,639 columns in FARM JOURNAL 
with a total investment of $4,943,877.20. 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 


Farm Journal 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST RURAL MAGAZINE 
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Republicans Who Take Over Leadership in the New Congress 
. - . Trends and Policies as Democrats Retire to Minority Role 


A small group of Republican Senate and 
House leaders suddenly finds itself carry- 
ing a huge burden of responsibility. With 
their party in control of Congress, these 
men are to shape much of the nation’s 
immediate future through legislation to be 
enacted in the coming months. The record 
they make for the party, and as indi- 
viduals, inevitably will carry through to 
the presidential campaigning of 1948. 
Some of the leaders, themselves, are presi- 
dential possibilities. 

The ideas, policies and personalities of 
these men, their differences of opinion and 
inner disagreements consequently become 
of highest importance. Here is an exami- 
nation of these factors, as Congress goes 
to work, taking the leaders individually: 

Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, is 
moving into a new and unexpected role as 
labor’s bulwark against hasty and extreme 
antiunion legislation. The Ohio Senator, 
often called the most powerful man in 
Congress, has become, in fact, the advo- 
cate of caution in all matters. He stands as 
a moderator between the extreme right 
and the extreme left among his party col- 
leagues. The result is that, in the minds 
of some observers, Mr. Taft is losing some 
of the reputation for ultraconservatism 
that he once held. 

There are reasons for the Senator’s de- 
veloping position. Looking ahead to the 
campaign of 1948, and the party’s record 
in that campaign, Mr. Taft is keeping the 
independent voters in mind, with policies 





SENATOR TAFT, REPRESENTATIVE MARTIN, SENATOR VANDENBERG 
- «. the booms and boomlets are in the making 
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of moderation to attract their ballots. 
And, as one who might receive the nomina- 
tion, Mr. Taft also is looking to his own 
individual record. Political experts would 
consider any fading of Mr. Taft’s reputa- 
tion for conservatism a political asset to 
the Ohioan. 

Leadership. Even if he held no com- 
mittee chairmanships, Mr. Taft still would 
be perhaps the most influential Republican 
in the Senate. In eight years in the Senate, 
he has by study and industry familiarized 
himself with most issues. He is a party 
mainstay in debate. He might have been 
floor leader, but preferred the chairman- 
ships of the Labor Committee and the 
party steering committee. 

The steering committee makes policy 
in most matters. It meets frequently to 
discuss the kind of legislation to be pre- 
sented and the parliamentary strategy to 
be used. Coolly methodical, Mr. Taft pre- 
fers to make plans well in advance and 
then stick to them. 

The chairman of the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee is to hold a key position in the 
period just ahead, a period in which the 
prolabor laws of the New Deal are to be 
revised. Republicans have many ideas as 
to what should be done, ranging from the 
virtual abolishment of unions to a mild 
revamping of the present statutes. To in- 
vestigate all these ideas would take 
months. The Senator prefers to go ahead 
by broadening the Case bill, passed last 
year but vetoed by President Truman. In 


this effort his principal lieutenant is to be § 
Senator Joseph H. Ball of Minnesota, 
chairman of an unofficial subcommittee 
that has been preparing a party program, 

Mr. Taft could have been chairman of 
the Finance Committee, which handles 
taxes, but chose Labor instead. One result 
of this decision was to keep the Labor 
post from going to Senator George D, 
Aiken, of Vermont, who has voted with 
the Senate’s labor bloc on almost all issues, 

Presidential possibilities. Senator 
Taft is displaying an elaborate apathy 
toward the Presidency, He says he is not 
an active candidate. Political observers, 
however, think there is no question but 
that he would like the nomination. 

Before he can obtain it, however, he 
must head off Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of 
New York, whose big-majority victory 
last November resulted in a much-en- 
hanced prestige. In this contest, Senator 
Taft has the advantage of controlling 
much of the party campaign machinery, 

He also is coming to an agreement with 
Senator John W. Bricker, of Ohio, as to 
which of them is to be that State's 
“favorite son.” Mr. Bricker is believed 
ready to step aside. 

In any contest for the presidential nom- 
ination, Mr. Taft’s position in the Senate 
will serve to keep him before the public 
and permit him to make his own as well 
as a party record on important issues. 

Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
the Senate Republican leader on foreign 
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pull these markets 
INTO YOUR SALES PICTURE 


Locating your Western operation in Metropolitan Oakland Area may well be 
the most important factor in your drive for Pacific markets. For this world port is 
most favorably situated for export-import trade. 


At the center of the Pacific Coast...on the mainland side of San Francisco Bay 
... with direct loading between ship and cars of three transcontinental railroad 
systems... deepwater terminals unexcelled on the Coast...the third largest civilian 
airport in the Naticn...a $55,000,000 harbor and airport expansion program... 


These are only a few of the advantages that will help you pull Pacific Basin mar- 
kets into your sales picture. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Pq] [| T AN Get the basic facts and figures about these and other fac- 
tors, such as fast low-cost distribution, tremendous re- 
sources, abundant power, favorable climate. 


If you will give us details of your proposed west- 
ern operation we will supply information speci- 
fically applied to your requirements—entirely in 


F strict confidence. 
The NATURAL As the first step, write for free book today. 
Industrial Center = erRoPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
390 Chamber of Commerce Building 
of the NEW WEST Oakland 12, California, U.S. A. 6703 


ALAMEDA - ALBANY - BERKELEY - EMERYVILLE HAYWARD . LIVERMORE . OAKLAND . PIEDMONT . PLEASANTON - SAN LEANDRO - RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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affairs, obviously is heading into some 
differences of opinion with Senator Taft. 
Mr. Vandenberg’s conversion from isola- 
tionism to internationalism was thorough- 
going. He has been one of Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes’s principal props 
in formulating foreign policy. He helped 
develop the policy of firmness toward 
Russia. He backed the United Nations in 
every way, and wants its work supple- 
mented by American loans and credits to 
other nations. 

Senator Taft holds back, however, on 
the latter point. Where Mr. Vandenberg 
supported the British loan, Mr. Taft op- 
posed it. Their differences of opinion may 
be brought to a head by a forthcoming 
proposal to increase the capital of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, by an expected French 
application for an advance of $500,000,000 
or a.Russian application for a loan, and by 
tariff policy. 

Committee chairman. Senator Vanden- 
berg is to be chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. In that post he becomes, 
perhaps, the nation’s foremost spokes- 
man on foreign affairs. The treaties that 
arise from the peace settlement must go 
through his Committee and be approved 
by the Republican Senate. After the Re- 
publican election sweep, he quickly assured 
the world that whether Republicans or 
Democrats are in power, in the White 
House or in Congress, American foreign 
policy will continue as it now is laid down. 

Career. Mr. Vandenberg is a veteran 
of nearly 20 years’ service in the Senate, 
which he reached after a career as a Michi- 
gan newspaper publisher and editor. Until 
1940, his principal interest was in domestic 
affairs and in opposition to most phases of 
the New Deal. Bulky and impressive, ag- 
gressive but amiable, he became the party’s 
chief spokesman on domestic matters in 
the thirties. 

He also was a leader of the isolationist 
bloc, but gradually shifted to the other 
extreme with the coming of the war. In 
the last year and a half, he has attended 
most of the international conferences as 
a member of the American delegation or 
as an adviser to Secretary Byrnes. 

He expects to give that up now and 
devote more time to Senate affairs, but 
is available if Mr. Byrnes needs him. He 
says he is not a candidate for the Presi- 
dency and anticipates no campaign on his 
behalf. His best presidential prospects 
always have been as a compromise choice 
by a deadlocked convention, and that sit- 
uation continues. If another Republican 
should be chosen President in 1948, Mr. 
Vandenberg would be a standout prospect 
for Secretary of State. 

Senator Wallace H. White, Jr., 
of Maine, took over as Republican floor 
leader two and one-half years ago. When 
Mr. Taft decided against taking that post, 
he threw his considerable influence behind 
continuing Mr. White in the leadership. 
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REPUBLICANS’ HALLECK & BROWN 


... one would be part of the triumvirate 


The latter’s assignment is to translate 
Mr. Taft’s domestic policy and Mr. Van- 
denberg’s foreign policy into Senate votes. 

Gentle and uncontentious, soft spoken 
and retiring, Mr. White is more valuable 
to his party as a quiet backstage nego- 
tiator than as a debater on the floor of 
the Senate. He has been in Congress more 
than 30 years. He spent 14 years in the 
House, before moving on to the Senate 
in 1931. 

Difficulties. Majorities tend to break 
up into factions, and this already is true 
of the Senate Republicans. There are a 
conservative bloc, a liberal bloc typified 
by Senator Wayne Morse, of Oregon, and 
a Western bloc, among others. Mr. White’s 
principal job will be to hold these groups 
together when the Senate roll is called on 
successive issues. 

Since the election, he also has had 
troubles as chairman of the Republican 
committee on committees. Some new- 
comers objected to the fact that holdover 
Senators were parceling out committee 
assignments in advance of the convening 
of Congress. Even one old-timer in the 
Senate, Charles W. Tobey, of New Hamp- 
shire, protested to the point of refusing 
to make known his own committee pref- 
erences in advance. 

But Mr. White’s chief difficulty appar- 
ently will be in harmonizing the Republi- 
can membership when foreign-aftfairs_is- 
sues, on which Mr. Taft and Mr. Vanden- 
berg are at odds, arise. 

Retirement. Senator White, nearing 70, 
plans to retire upon the completion of his 
present term two years hence. That will 
leave the leadership open for Mr. Taft, 
if he does not obtain the presidential nom- 
ination. 

Senator Kenneth S. Wherry, ener- 
getic and enterprising member from Ne- 


braska, represents the West in the party 
leadership, but Western Senators still 
think that in the apportionment of jobs, 
too much has gone to the Eastern indus. 
trial States. Senator Wherry’s job, as party 
whip, is to round up Republican votes 
when they are needed, and to report ab 
sentees and the reason for their absence 
at the opening of each day’s session. 

The Nebraskan, a cattle man, merchant 
and undertaker, has been a frequent Sen- 
ate speaker, whose most notable activity 
was an unremitting campaign against price 
controls. 

Joseph W. Martin, to turn to the 
House, is to be the new Speaker. In that 
job he will be very influential in molding 
legislation. He wants to do these things: 

Terminate wartime controls quickly, 
investigate wartime spending and ad- 
ministration, cut Government expend- 
itures and reduce taxes. 

Mr. Martin, after a career as a news 
paper publisher and in local politics, came 


into the House from Massachusetts in 
1925. A hard-working bachelor, he was 


always ready to take on unpopular assign 
ments in the House and for the party. h 
1939 he became Republican floor leader, 
and attracted much attention by his diree- 
tion of party affairs. Repeatedly, he was 
able to deliver a solid Republican vote 
against proposals of the Roosevelt A¢- 
ministration. He also served as chairman 
of the Republican National Committe 
during the 1940 presidential campaign and 
as chairman of the party’s national cor 
vention in that year and in 1944. 

The Speaker of the House always is 4 
presidential possibility, by virtue of the 
office he holds. A boomlet for Mr. Marti 
is in the making. 

Charles A. Halleck is seeking th 
post of House Republican floor leader, 2 
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DEMOCRATS’ RAYBURN & McCORMACK 
. .. One might be left as the top commander 


a contest with three others, including, 
principally, Representative Clarence J. 
Brown, of Ohio. In advance of a decision 
by the Republican caucus, Mr. Halleck’s 
friends confidently claim the victory. 

The young Indianian is a self assured, 
aggressive and adroit parliamentarian, 
upon whom Mr. Martin relied heavily in 
past years. He speaks readily and fluently 
on a variety of issues. He is decidedly con- 
servative in his views, and has chided 
party leaders for saying the Republican 
victory of last November was a result, in 
part, of protest votes. Mr. Halleck insists 
that the party won on a basis of the record 
it made in Congress. 

Mr. Halleck came to the House in 1935. 
Previously, he had been a lawyer and a 


prosecuting attorney. As chairman of the - 


Republican congressional campaign com- 
mittee in the last election, he helped de- 
vise campaign strategy, and apportioned 
campaign funds to districts where they 
were needed. 

The majority floor leader, the Speaker 
and the chairman of Rules Committee 
usually form a triumvirate that directs 
House affairs. 

Representative Leo E. Allen, of 
Illinois, by seniority has first call on the 
Rules Committee chairmanship. This group 
virtually decides what legislation shall or 
shall not come before the House of Rep- 
resentatives. In recent years it has been 
dominated by a coalition of Republicans 
and conservative Democrats, with which 
Mr, Allen was linked. 

Mr. Allen has been an inconspicuous 
member of the House, speaking infre- 
quently and voting dependably with the 
Republican leadership. Recently, however, 
he achieved some headlines by resigning 
from the House Campaign Expenditures 
Committee, on the ground that, with a 
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Republican majority, the Committee 
planned to do little or no real investigating. 
As the Republicans move in, familiar 
Democratic figures move out of posts in 
which they long have been familiar. 

Senator Alben W. Barkley con- 
tinues as Democratic floor leader, but the 
job takes on a different meaning. In the 
past he has had the virtually impossible 
task of pushing Administration legislation 
through the Senate in the face of a com- 
manding coalition of Republicans and con- 
servative Southern Democrats. 

The post now becomes one of criticism 
and opposition, and an effort to make 
Republican bills acceptable, by amend- 
ment, at the White House. Disappointed 
by the election returns, Mr. Barkley 
nevertheless welcomes the change to a 
less-burdening job, even though he must 
give up the special office space reserved 
for the majority leader in the Capitol. 

Speaker Sam Rayburn is trying to 
dodge the post of minority floor leader, 
and to become just a member of the House 
again. There is, however, much pressure 
upon Mr. Rayburn, one of the most pop- 
ular of Speakers, to continue in a role of 
leadership. Whether or not he holds a 
title, however, he will be much consulted. 

Mr. Rayburn gives up not only the 
spacious offices of the Speaker, but also 
a limousine and chauffeur furnished to the 
Speaker by the Government. 

John W. McCormack of Massa- 
chusetts, who has been serving as Demo- 
cratic floor leader, is to continue in that 
capacity if Mr. Rayburn persists in his 
refusal. An intense New Dealer, Mr. 
McCormack has had difficulties similar to 
those of Mr. Barkley. If he continues as 
floor leader, he becomes, with Mr. Ray- 
burn’s withdrawal, the top Democrat in 
the House organization. 
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To subscribers who want 
a permanent record of the 
news as it is reported on 
these pages, the publishers 
will furnish at cost microfilm re- 
productions of The United States 
News. To date, many corporations 
and educational institutions have 
purchased these films for conven- 
ient reference in their libraries. 


The issues are photo- 

graphed by volume—26 is- 
sues to each film—with an index 
to each volume included. The 
photographic reduction takes ap- 
proximately one-twentieth the 
storage space of the regular bound 
volume, can be projected on any 
standard microfilm equipment. 


The price for microfilm 

records of the News is $12.50 
for one year’s issues. Subscribers 
interested in obtaining these films 
are invited to write the Circulation 
Manager for further details. 
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24th & N Streets N. W., Washington 7, D.C, 
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The Chemical Industry, Too 
Yses ALUNDUM’. . . 





| the complicated chemical processes used on 

such a gigantic scale to produce industrial 
alcohol, synthetic rubber, petroleum by-products 
and the like, various catalysts play a prominent 
part. Chemical engineers needed a product that 
would hold these catalysts while they did their 
job — a porous material that would absorb them 
and also withstand the high temperatures 
encountered in the processes. 


Norton research supplied the answer with 
ALUNDUM Catalyst Supports — granules, 
pellets, rings and aggregates of ceramically- 
bonded fused alumina. Today they are in use 
throughout the chemical industry in the wide 
variety of sizes and types required. 
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Perhaps there are many ways that ALUNDUM 
fused ‘alumina can serve you— in grain form 
as a loose abrasive, or bonded into grinding 
T3>. wheels and sharpening?stones, into refrac- 

tories, porous mediums, and non-slip tiles 
and treads for floors and stairs, 
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NORTON COMPANY 
WORCESTER 6, MASS 


oT. M, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


ABRASIVES — GRINDING WHEELS — GRINDING AND LAPPING MACHINES 


REFRACTORIES — POROUS MEDIUMS — NON-SLIP FLOORS — NORBIDE PRODUCTS 
BEHR-MANNING DIVISION PRODUCTS: COATED ABRASIVES AND SHARPENING STONES 












Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Epitor’s Nore: Brief letters of com. 
ment and suggestions are invited. Thoy 
not intended for publication, and thoy 
with which writers desire to have onl 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Dangers Ahead for Labor 


Sir:—There is now a need for reiteration 
of plain economic truths that are apt tp 
be ignored by labor advisers. 

Reduction of prices is forecast, but that 
can only be brought about by competition 
and decreased demand. But prices cannot 
come down while costs remain high with. 
out involving a decrease in production and 
an increase in unemployment. 

The main element of cost is labor. The 
natural economic law of supply and de. 
mand cannot operate to control the price 
of commodities unless it is also permitted 
to control the price of. labor. 

Labor is now engaged in pricing itself 
out of the market. Employers who cannot 
sell cannot hire. If the depression which 
is feared materializes, the cause will he 
directly traceable to labor’s exorbitant de. 
mands for shorter hours and higher pay, 
which means less production at higher 
cost. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


* * * 


E. G. Le 


Recapturing ‘Excess Profits’ 
Sir:—If big business is making exces 
profits as claimed by the CIO, then those 
profits should be recaptured, by taxation, 
for the benefit of the public, which has 
been compelled to pay prices that were too 
high. 
Worcester, Mass. C. W. Kinnear 


* * * 


A Plea for Rent Decontrol 

Sir:—The decontrol of rentals would 
release thousands upon thousands of dwell- 
ings and bedrooms for use; and stimulate 
private residential construction as mate 
rials become available. 

A recent survey in Los Angeles discloses 
there are 4,975 vacant houses in that city. 
Those who have homes to rent are waty 
of being subjected to low rentals and 
undesirable tenants under present restric 
tive rules, with the added burden of trying 
to meet the increased cost of living. Fot 
these very same _ reasons prospective 
builders are reluctant to build for rental 
purposes. 

It is a fallacy to say that those who 
have places to rent have not been making 
repairs. There is constant maintenance— 
and it comes high. 

The new Congress should free us from 
all wartime controls for the start of 4 
new era and year. 


Ojai, Calif. B.M. 
THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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New York’s Business Information Service 
can tell you about desirable localities, 
supply you with other necessary details! 


HERE are a host of communities in New York State 

where everyone from the mayor to the man in the 
street is eager for new enterprises and anxious to help 
them get established. 


New York State’s Business Information Service knows 
where these localities are and will be glad to furnish 
specific facts to interested executives seeking 
plant sites. 


In addition this helpful service is set up to ob- 
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tain detailed information about availability of raw ma- 
terials, warehouse facilities, factory space, utilities, and 
local labor conditions as they apply to your business. 


Add to these advantages, New York State’s central lo- 
cation in the country’s richest and most concentrated 
market, unparalleled transportation facilities, proximity 
to foreign markets, and high per capita income. Isn’t it 
obvious that New York State has much to offer any busi- 
ness seeking expansion or a new location? 


For further information, write M. P. Catherwood, 
Commissioner, New York State Department of 
Commerce, Room 214, 112 State St., Albany 7, 
New York. 
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Mr. Truman’s Intention to Run... Russians in Need 
Of U.S. Aid?...Back-Pay Suits as Surprise to Court 


President Truman intends, as of the 
present, to seek nomination for a full 
term in 1948. He feels much more 
confident of himself since his success- 
ful effort to defeat John L. Lewis. 


x * * 


The President is ready to try to avoid 
an open fight with the new Congress, 
although some of his advisers, partic- 
ularly those who have had New Deal 
connections, are urging him to battle 
for a program of new laws to improve 
the lot of the “common man.” 


* &kO® 


Mr. Truman will try to side-step con- 
troversy in his various messages to the 
new Congress by stating his support 
of broad objectives rather than his de- 
termination to drive through Con- 
gress specific new plans for legislation. 


x * * 


President Truman is so satisfied with 
the way U. S. foreign policy is being 
shaped by. his aides in the State De- 
partment that he keeps in touch with 
only the broadest over-all policy mat- 
ters and not with the intricacies of an 
increasingly involved field of policy. 


xk * 


Edwin G. Nourse and his associates 
on the new Council of Economic Ad- 
visers really pointed out in their first 
report that the White House had mis- 
handled the reconversion from war, 
but they dressed up that observation 
in words that wouldn’t offend Presi- 
dent Truman. 


x* * 


George Allen’s resi‘nation as a board 
member of the Reconstruction. Fi- 
nance Corp. is another step toward 
President Truman’s preparation to 
seek renomination and election to a 
full term in 1948. Mr. Truman now 
is convinced that Mr. Allen’s reputa- 
tion as a jokester and his corporate 
connections proved a political handi- 
cap in the last election. 


x * 


Clark Clifford, counsel to Mr. Tru- 
man, is to follow a cautious line in 
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. 
his recommendations for labor-law 


changes which the President has 
asked him to shape. Mr. Clifford is 
looking for a formula that will satis- 
fy employers without offending labor. 


xk * 


Robert Taft, as chairman of the Sen- 
ate Labor Committee, will assure that 
bills to amend labor laws or to pro- 
pose some regulation on labor unions 
will not die in that Committee in the 
future, as they died in the past. Mr. 
Taft, however, will be in a position to 
kill off more extreme proposals for 
dealing with labor-union leadership. 


x & & 


The Supreme Court’s Justices are 
about as surprised as employers to 
find that their decision concerning 
what constitutes overtime under the 
Wage and Hour law is resulting in 
suits by unions against employers for 
back-pay adjustments that may reach 
$5,000,000,000. The Court, in an off- 
hand way, has been revolutionizing 
the historic concept of what consti- 
tutes a day’s work. 


x * * 


John Snyder, Treasury Secretary, is 
insisting upon a role for the Treasury 
in shaping policy for the new World 
Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund that is annoying to top officials 
of those agencies. The Treasury atti- 
tude is credited, in part; with causing 
resignation of some top World Bank 
officials. 


xk *& 


Mr. Snyder was given a free hand by 
President Truman in selecting a new 
Under Secretary of the Treasury to 
succeed O. Max Gardner, who is going 
to London as U.S. Ambassador. 


xk * 


James Byrnes, Secretary of State, is 
not impressed by arguments of side- 
line advisers that he should spend his 
time in Washington while an assist- 
ant or assistants take over the job of 
trying to shape a basis for peace in the 
world. Mr. Byrnes is convinced that 
he can get further by dealing directly 


with Russia’s V. M. Molotov s 
Britain’s Ernest Bevin, even if t 
involves traveling over the world, tha 
by sitting in a Washington office, © 


xk * 


Dean Acheson and Will Clayton, 
der Secretaries of State, are runnj 
the day-by-day operations of the D 
partment of State in the absence g 
Secretary Byrnes, and either one is 
garded by the Secretary as capable q 
stepping into his shoes if necessary 


xk * 


The real reason for the about-face ¢ 
Russian leaders in their dealings with 
U.S. is that they need help in thei 
job of trying to rebuild Russia a 
find that they cannot get that 
while carrying chips on their sho 
ders. Internal troubles are not yielth 
ing to treatment as readily or as easif} 
as Josef Stalin and his aides expected 


x &. & 


Generals and admirals who think that 
they should have a dominant voic 
in many phases of U. S. foreign polig 
are beginning to complain that thé 
diplomats of the State Department 
are gaining the upper hand in this 
field. The military viewpoint is be. 
coming less decisive. 


x * 


Senator Owen Brewster, of Maine, in 
bidding for the job of top inquisito 
for the incoming Republican Com 
&ress, is interested in getting a pe 
at the income tax returns of some & 
ficials and some war contractors. 


x * * 


George Messersmith, Ambassador t 
Argentina, is back in U.S. to explo 
further with the White House af 


- State Department the means } 


which the U. S. can get back on a basis 
of co-operation with the Government 
of Juan Peron so that the way cant 
opened to completion of a defen 

agreement for the Hemisphere. Thé 
is nothing much to the report that MI 
Messersmith, an old-line diploma 
has been working at cross purpé é 
with U.S. diplomatic policy. 
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